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SIX YEARS AGO. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

■HE summer of last year found me an 
idler in the once free and still beauti- 
ful city of Hambui^, of which its 
citizens are so proud, and justly so, that some 
of them speak of it as if it were the first 
commercial city in the world, " and then 
London." 

Yet in three days I bad " done " it all, from 
the pleasant Tea, or Tivoli Grardens, at Fahr- 
haus, to the Woblers Alee at Altona, including 
the galleiy by the Alster, where the sweet, 
sad picture by Laroche shows us Cromwell, 
half bidden in gloom, peeping in to the open 
coffin of Charles I. ; the river, with its fleets 
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of gaily-painted pleasure boats and tiny steam 
launches, their great North-German colours 
flying as they cleft their way amid flocks of 
snow-white swans. I had smoked a cigar in 
the Palle Maille, by old Konrad Blucher's 
hideous statue ; been in the noisy Bourse, 
when at noon it is crammed to suffocation by 
Jews and Hamburg merchants, with book and 
scrip iA hand ; on the wooded ramparts, where 
the blue-coated sentinels, with spike-helmets 
and needle-guns, strode to and fro, or stood 
like statues within their red-and-white striped 
sentry-boxes ; in the charming zoological gar- 
dens, the broad Neuer Wall, the bustling 
Jungfemsteig, and all those truly stately 
streets that have risen on the ruins left by 
the great conflagration of 1842 ; and the 
evening of the third day saw me wandering — 
till tlie opening of the great Opera House — in 
the Begrabnissplatz, or great cemetery, which 
lies without the Damm Gate of the fortifica- 
tions, and on the east side of the city beyond 
the beautiful botanical gardens. 

Like any of our new cemeteries at home, it 
presents the usual orderly parterres, with 
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tree-shaded and flower-bordered walks, and 
those inevitable obelisks, slabs, broken 
columns, urns, and so forth — designs which 
the monumental sculptor seems imable to 
vary or improve ; but the abode of the dead 
in Hamburg — the " Court of Peace," or "God's 
Acre," as the German name generally impUes 
— presents some features peculiar to itself and 
the locality. 

Among these may be mentioned the sin- 
gular custom of people, or families, at times 
jovially picnicing, or having hot coffee and 
lager beer, luncheon, and so forth, over the 
graves of their friends, and the peculiar 
appearance presented by a passing fimeral 
procession, which is not composed of the rela- 
tives of the deceased, but of hired mourners, 
called Reiten-Diener, attired in black costume 
of the days of the Armada, with plaited rufis 
round their necks, curled wigs, Spanish cloaks, 
and long rapiers, escorting the hearse, which is 
always an open catafalque, showing the entire 
coffin, covered with flowers, and, if that of a 
lady, it is followed immediately by a chosen 
female-servant, carrying on her bare arms 
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snow-white wreaths, to cast into the grave of 
her mistress. 

In Germany the public cemetery is a place 
in which, with all its solemnity, the public 
take much interest. At all hours it is a place 
of resort, and its wide gates are always open ; 
and thickly as it may be planted with trees 
and flowering shrubs, it is always more thickly- 
studded with tombs, crosses, and headstones, 
that go on increasing year by year, till they 
almost touch each other — so close are the ranks 
of death below. 

As among ourselves, the grave of a soldier 
is occasionally indicated by a sword and spiked 
helmet, or other tokens of honour more touch- 
ing — chaplets and nosegays, little borders of 
flowers, and not unfrequently a little basin of 
holy water is placed by the side of the half- 
flattened hillock. 

On the evening in question the cemetery 
referred to was unusually deserted, lonely, 
and still. There no sound came to the ear 
but the twitter of the birds, the hum of the 
laden bee, and the drowsy murmur of the busy 
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city down below, with its foliaged ramparts 
and towering square spires of red brick, one 
of which, St. Michaers, is a hundred feet 
higher than St. Paul's, in London ; its shining 
basins full of shipping : its red roofs and redder 
walls ; the blue Elbe winding away towards 
Blankenese, all basking in the warm glory of 
the western sun, that was setting in golden 
haze beyond the flat green coast and low, 
swelling hills of Hanover. 

Close by, around, and above the last homes 
of the many, were a wealth of trim hedgerows 
and bright flowers, the perfume of the latter, 
mingled with those of the rose-trees and the 
half-perished hawthorn, filling the dewy even- 
ing air with pleasing and odorous fragrance. 

After puzzling myself as to what could be 
the story of the great bronze mastiff, that 
seems as if starting up in attitude of attack, 
with teeth displayed, to bay above the slab 
that covers his master, I rambled on a little 
way further, and came upon a simple tomb of 
red Peterhead granite. It stands under a yew 
tree, and is briefly inscribed thus : 
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LuDOvicus Caeolus Edwabdus, Comes de Inveruglas 
Qui. Obit. Aijno Dom. 1871; -ZEtat. 22. 

Not even a month was given, in this short 
record of a life that had passed away. The 
brevity of the inscription, with a sword carved 
above it, and, more than all, the names, struck 
me forcibly; and all the more so, perhaps, 
that though this tomb was now six years old, 
there lay upon it a beautiful chaplet of flowers 
— ^white moss roses, with stephanotis and lily 
of the valley intermingled, and prettily tied 
with a white silk ribbon. 

That the flowers were freshly gathered, and 
had been deposited there that same day, was 
evident by their rich perfume. Who, then, 
placed the chaplet there ? A female hand, I 
conjectured ; some one, doubtless, whose heart, 
even after six years — a long time in this 
happy-go-lucky and fast-living age of the 
world — ^was yet filled with true tenderness 
and lingering affection for the poor dead 
creature who lay mouldering below. 

But wlio was this Count or Earl of In- 
veruglas % 
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The sword indicated the profession of arms ; 
but of all the Scots, or men of Scottish 
descent, with old historical names, of whom I 
had heard, and but recently too, in the columns 
of the North-German correspondent, as being 
in the Prussian army — such as Marshal Keith, 
Grant of Dunlugus, who became governor of 
Neiss, in Silesia; Douglas, Both well, Hamilton, 
and others who appear in the Prussian Army 
List, including Lieutenant-General Hellmuth 
von Gordon, who recently led the Eleventh 
Division with such bravery at Koniggratz — ^I 
now for the first time came upon the name of 
Inveruglas, which I knew to be the title 
of a family attainted, like many others, for 
their share in the campaign that ended afc 
Culloden. 

When on a Highland tour, and wandering 
in Dumbartonshire, I had seen the last stones 
of an edifice that had once formed the abode 
of the Grahames of Inveruglas, on the little 
wooded isle of that name in Loch Lomond, 
opposite to the ruins of the Fort of Inver- 
snaid, and knew that the family was a branch of 
the ancient Earls of Monteith and Stratheam 
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(whose name has long since passed out of the 
peerage), and that, like the house of Eglinton, 
they were alleged to be haunted by a dark 
spectre, whose fitful presence always boded 
evil or death, according to the distinctness of 
the outline it presented ; yet this warning 
spirit had never prevented them from being, 
each in his turn and time, a good and gallant 
soldier of the king his master. 

This figiu-e — the spectre of a monk of Inch- 
mahom, slain under circumstances of singular 
barbarity by a Lord Inveruglas at the time of 
the Reformation — was an idea so suitable to 
German tastes and sympathies, that this sha- 
dowy portion of their inheritance, with their 
title, was all the exiled Grahames brought 
with them to the land of their exile. It 
would seem, moreover, that there had been a 
prophecy uttered of old by the marvellous 
Gilli-doir, the " Black Son of the Bones," 
whom Scott introduces in one of his powerful 
epics to this effect — 

Proud Inveruglas, by the lake, 
Anotlier lioiiie tli j lords shall make. 
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and this was supposed to be fulfilled when the 
lord of Prince Charles's time died of his 
wounds, after CuUoden, amid the braes of 
Glenmoriston, and left with his widow their 
child, who became ultimately a general under 
Frederick the Great, and fought at Rosbach, 
when the French, under Souliere, were de- 
feated, and at Kunnerdorf, when he bore out 
of the field the poet Kleist, then dying of a 
mortal wound. His son also became a soldier, 
and died at the head of the Uhlan brigade in 
the Moravian campaign of 1866, leaving the 
heir, a mere youth, whose tomb I saw at 
Hamburg, to find his home in the Prussian 
camp ; and who, making light of the power 
that sought to attaint their titles (like other 
exiled families), called himself not only lord, 
but Earl of Inveruglas, in virtue of some 
patent promised at Rome in 1807 by the last 
of the Stuarts, Cardinal York, or King Henry 
— a patent never fated to pass the Great Seal 
of Scotland. 

And now to quit all this archaeology, and 
come to our narration of events that happened 
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" only six jeaxs ago," we shall enter upon the 
mine of romance which the tomb ia c^uestion 
haa opened up to us, and of which it proved 
the kejBtone ; but not until after much hard 
and diligent inquiry and patient investigation 
in the old Hanse city where it stands. 





CHAPTER II. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

HE widow of the soldier who died in 
the campaign on the frontiers of 
Moravia had been married when in her 
mere girlhood, and neither marriage, the birth 
of the son, nor her early bereavement, seemed 
to iiave dimmed the freshness of her youth 
and beauty, when she returned to take up her 
abode in the mansion of the Grafs of Inve- 
ruglas, near the long shady avenue that bor- 
ders the Aussen Alster at Hamburg. 

The Grafine Ermingarde, though the women 
said she was a mere Dresden china beauty, 
was a brilHant blonde, with a wonderfiiUy 
fair complexion, and plenty of golden-coloured 
hair. Her eyes were deemed something of 
the same hue, as they were of that light hazel 
tint which is termed golden ; her figure was 
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petite and slim, but there was the perfection 
of grace in all her movements ; and like every 
charming woman, she had one or two winning 
little trifles of gesture peculiar to herself, 
while her hands and feet were faultless ; so, 
whatever the ladies of Hamburg might say, 
the eyes of all men followed her in the Neuer 
Walk, in the avenue of the Alster Damm, and 
elsewhere. 

When her son Ludwig, the young Graf, 
returned periodically jfrom Berlin, where he 
was studying, and they were seen together, it 
was averred that they looked more hke lovers, 
or brother and sister, than mother and son — 
she was so girlish and petite, he so manly and 
tall for his years. 

Though moderately fond of gaiety in a city 
proverbial for it, the Grafine was a model 
housewife of the homely, old-fashioned, Ger- 
man school, not above superintending the 
afiairs of her own kitchen — for her means 
were limited — paying the greatest attention 
to the minutiae of domestic economy, and was 
wont to attach as much importance to the 
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manner of performing an action as to the 
action itself, and to begin, as her mother had 
done before her, the common business of 
every-day life with prayer. 

That one so young and handsome, though 
moderately dowered, so fond of enjoyment 
and that outdoor life which is everywhere one 
of the greatest charms of the Continent, 
should not have married again, seemed 
strange ; yet it was not for lack of offers, if 
gossips — and they exist everywhere — said 
true. 

More than one suitor had proposed to the 
charming little Grafine von Inveruglas ; but 
whether he was lacking in means, in personal 
attractions, or those heraldic sixteen quarters 
to which such vast importance is attached in 
Germany — even in the commercial city of 
Hamburg — ^it is impossible to say ; but all 
were dismissed with the same smiling answer, 
each nearly in the same words as the other, 
and then their visits closed at the mansion by 
the Aussen Alster, while all were more or less 
aggravated by the circumstance that Ermin- 
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garde had looked her brightest, and even 
laughed her merriest, when declining their 
offers. 

All beKeved that these refusals sprang from 
her great love for her son, who was devoted 
to her ; and certainly their mutual regard and 
affection had become as a proverb among all 
who knew them, and all marvelled how the 
young widow would be able to part with her 
son when he left her finally to join his regi- 
ment, though the separation could neither be 
very great nor protracted, in the army of 
Prussia, as she has no colonies ; but now 
whispers, loud and deep, were abroad of the 
expected war with France, and with their 
traditional and transmitted hatreds, all knew 
how fierce and bloody would be a contest be- 
tween the French and Germans. 

Ludwig Grahame, the yoimg Graf von 
Inveruglas, was just turned twenty, and at 
that age inherited all the impetuous passions 
and enthusiastic feelings of his father, whose 
spirited rashness led him to cast his life away 
in one remarkably useless charge at the head 
of his Uhlans, in the short war of 1866 ; yet. 
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when nothing roused Ludwig to fiery action, 
he seemed then to inherit more of German 
phlegm in his nature than the native fire that 
came of the Celtic race he sprang from. 

During the time of the Confederation, in 
most German States every man was obliged 
to serve in the army or procure a substitute ; 
but it is not so in Prussia, which maintains 
the old law of Sparta, that aU, from prince to 
peasant, must serve in person, and in the line 
as a private ; but i^ejunherSyOr yoimg nobles, 
soon pass over the period of probation, and 
claim, as Ludwig had done, the right of 
serving but one year in the ranks instead of 
three. 

He had passed with success brilliantly the 
school for military cadets at Potsdam ; had 
studied the tomes of Vauban, Count Turpin, 
and Marshal Saxe, amid the woods, the hills, 
and windings of the Havel, and in the cor- 
ridors of old Sans Souci ; he had roused his 
enthusiasm beside the tomb of the Great 
Frederick — ^he of the greasy boots and shabby 
uniform — ^in the garrison Kirche, with many a 
thought of his loving mother between, and of 
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another^ whose sweet little face was not less 
dear ; and now he was returning, a fiill-blown 
falmnche, or ensign, in the 29 th, or Rhine- 
landers, with silver straps on his shoulders, 
and gold and silver medals (one bestowed by 
Field-Marshal von Wrangel) for general ex- 
cellence, to lay in his mother's lap, before — 
before the war ! 

It was on a bright July evening, when the 
outer and inner Alster, the great bosom and 
the whole current of the Elbe, seemed sheeted 
in gold, when the red-waUed city looked its 
gayest and reddest, and its woods and groves 
their greenest, that Ludwig alighted at the 
Eisenbanhof, or railway station, near the 
Damm Thor, and gathered up his rugs, the 
Kladderadatck (or Prussian Punch), the Staats 
Anzieger, and other papers, with which he had 
beguiled the way from Berlin. 

Swift had come the express, but scarcely 
swift enough for him, yet he had rejoiced in 
the speed of it, as it carried him homeward, 
passing Wittenberge, where the colossal 
statue of Luther overlooks the city and the 
Elbe, and onward then, by green woods and 
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yellowing fields, to where he knew tender and 
loving hearts awaited him. 

As he looked about him, two things im- 
pressed him here, as at Berlin — ^the name of 
France was being obliterated over some of the 
hotels, such titles as du Rhin or Prusse being 
substituted ; and a group of boys "playing at 
soldiers," with toy helmets, and flags of the 
North-German colours, passed him, singing a 
war song of Amdt, and Ludwig laughed at 
these signs of events yet to come as he 
twirled his sprouting moustache, and bought, 
for the Grafine, a bouquet from one of those 
Vierlander flower girls who frequent the 
hotel doors, railway stations, and all pnbhc 
places in Hamburg, and who are so remark 
able for their picturesque costume — a small 
cap at the back of the head, covered with 
gold and silver embroidery, and a brilhantly- 
bespangled and embroidered bodice. 

The son of such a mother as the Grafine 
would scarcely faU to be handsome and pre- 
possessing. His features were regular ; the 
eyes a clear dark grey ; his closely-shorn hair 
was a species of golden brown, yet darker than 
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that of the Grafine ; and the curve of his lips 
betokened more firmness than hers. Squared 
and well-set up by Prussian drill, his boyish 
figure, already well-developed in every 
muscle, appeared to advantage in his smart 
blue regimental tunic, faced with red, through 
the orifice in the left skirt of which he jerked 
his sHver-hilted, straight-bladed sword, with 
its spring shell, in the true Prussian 
fashion. 

*^ Welcome home, Herr Graf," said a 
familiar voice among [the bustling crowd on 
the platform, as a little old man, in a species 
of livery, approached him, hat in hand. 

" Ha, Ruitz, is it thou T exclaimed Ludwig, 
patting him on the shoulder. " Come to meet 
me— eh ?" 

" Yes, Mein Herr," replied the other, who 
was a strange, sardonic-looking old fellow, 
who acted as gardener, valet, and general fac- 
totimi of the Grafine's establishment, and re- 
joiced in the peculiar name of Ruitz Keekin- 
ketteL " Ah, Graf," said he, as he surveyed 
the youth, " you are changed now, since the 
days when you used to steal our prime great 
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yellow-egg plums from the wall with the 
southern exposure. Ha ! ha 1" 

He placed Ludwig's baggage on one seat of 
an open droski, and cKmbed beside the driver, 
and his young master entered it. 

" To the Alster Damm," said he ; and as 
they drove off, a little round-paimched man, 
with a somewhat gentlemanly exterior, though 
his head was roimd [as a bullet, his nose 
shapeless, his jaws massive, and his great ears 
protruding, made Ludwig a low bow — taking, 
as he did so, a tasseUed pipe from his mouth, 
over which a peculiar smile, that did not ex- 
tend to his eyes, rippled. 

'^ The devil !" muttered the young soldier, 
" Strange that he should be the second person 
to greet me in Hamburg." 

" That is Herr Diedrich Wolfhart, the at- 
torney in the Adolph Platz," said the driver, 
as if pointing out some local celebrity. 

"Drive on!" said Ludwig, sharply, afber 
briefly and coldly responding to the bow of 
the personage in question, and of whom we 
shall hear more anon. Why do you speak of 
such a hoch-edel to me, fellow ?" 
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And there was more of irritation than scorn 
in Ludwig's tone, as he applied to the wealthy- 
attorney the mock terms, " high-noble," which 
is often bestowed on presuming tradesmen in 
Germany ; but the person referred to was the 
legal ward of the girl he loved, and already 
had Ludwig begun to know him for an enemy, 
and one that would supplant him if he could. 

A httle way round the ramparts, across the 
Lombard Bridge, from thence to the long 
shady avenue of nearly two miles in length, 
bordering the Alster, and anon Ludwig found 
himself before the gate of his home, a large 
and lofty edifice, with two great quaint gables 
of curved outline, all built of flaming red 
brick, with corners and window mullions, 
finials, and other ornaments of white stone, 
and masses of ivy, Virginia creepers, and 
other greenery, climbing even to the 
chimneys. 

Carved in stone above the entrance, amid 
all those scrolls, Hons, and grotesque faces, so 
common in German sculpture, was a shield 
bearing on a chief, sable, the three escallop 
shells of Grahame, with an eagle above the 
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coronet — ^the same identical arms, borne long 
ages ago, by that gallant Knight of Dundaff, 
known in history as "The Right Hand of 
Wallace;" but very different from the old 
square machicolated tower, which had been 
the cradle of his son, and of which Ludwig 
knew nought save the name, was the elegant 
and picturesque, yet home-like mansion where 
his bright and beautiful little mother was 
standing to welcome him, together with old 
Gretchen, her favourite maid, and other do- 
mestics, attired in the simple and uniform but 
becoming costume of the female servants in 
Hamburg. 

Amid their hearty and honest congratula- 
tions, perhaps they found it difficult to realise 
the idea that a creature bo petite and fairy- 
like as their mistress, was the mother of this 
tall and soldierly-looking son, who half lifted 
her off the ground as he tenderly caressed 
her and kissed her on both cheeks, which she 
permitted him to do with a passiveness that 
somehow did not seem like her impulsive 
sense of old. 

*^Now, Ludwig, darling," said she, "after 
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your journey from Berlin, make your toilet, 
and hasten to join us in the drawing-room." 

" You have visitors, then, dearest mother ?" 

" Margarethe Nerenstien." 

" Ah, how kind of you, darling !" he ex- 
claimed, kissing her again. 

" And her friend, Josephine von Herzburg T 

" The dark girl who flirted so much with 
Amswald of ours T 

" Yes, too much for her own peace of mind, 
I fear, as I hear your friend Otto is a heedless 
and gay fellow, yet I wish you had brought 
him with you.'' 

It struck Ludwig that though his mother's 
welcome was afiectionate enough to all ap- 
pearance, there was a species of passiveness 
about her for which he could not account; 
and as he proceeded to his old familiar room, 
where already Ruitz was unstrapping his 
portmanteaus, he recalled having been pain- 
ftdly impressed on this occasion that his 
mother's letters had expressed less joy, than 
was their wont, at his anticipated return, even 
after all the scholastic honours he had 
achieved. 
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Wliy was this ? Age had not come to dull 
her aflfections. She was not yet quite five- 
and-thirty, and, as a widow, was yet young 
and gay. 

" Perhaps she thinks I am old enough now, 
— a sub of the Rhinelanders — ^to be out of 
leading-strings. Of course I am, but not to 
be beyond a mother's love for all that." 

After his shabby little subaltern's room in 
the caserne at Potsdam, how charming seemed 
home, with its amplitude, elegance, and com- 
forts. The tall casemated windows were all 
open to admit the soft, cool breeze that came 
from the broad blue bosom of the Alster; 
flowers freshly culled, with many a ladylike 
prettiness and tiny decoration, gave the rooms 
of the mansion a pleasant aspect of home ; and 
the oak floors, all uncarpeted, were polished 
tOl they shone like the panels of a carriage ; 
while the massive dark cabinets, each a miracle 
of carving and inlaying, that appeared in all 
directions, were stored with bronzes, Sevres, 
Copenhagen biscuit-china, Dresden and Berlin 
porcelains. Much of the furniture was veri- 
table Louis Seize marqueterie ; and the mirror 
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and table, at which Ludwig made his toilet, 
with their old ormolu mountings, festoons of 
flowers, mosques and goatheads, were miracles 
of art. 

And his brilliant Margarethe was awaiting 
him in the drawing-room. How well he could 
rectil the features of it ! The tall stove in 
one comer, like a column of rich porcelain on 
a marble pedestal, surmounted by a statuette 
of the Scottish Marshal Keith, who fell on the 
field of Hochkirken, copied from his statue on 
the Bridge of the Spree ; engravings of old 
battles in maple frames, Rosbach and Kun- 
nersdorf; Houbraken's portrait of Prince 
Charles Edward (a favourite relic of Ludwig's 
father) ; an old regimental sword or so, hung 
on the walls, and the cabinet \\ith a store of 
books — among them a volume of Scottish 
scenery and a Leipzig edition of Sir Walter 
Scott, which showed that the Grafs of In- 
veruglas had still some lingering memories of 
the old •'* land of the moimtain and the flood," 
from whence the first exile came. 

Impatient to join Margarethe, his love and 
intended, Ludwig did not linger before his 
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glass, and was in the act of descending the 
oak staircase to the drawing-room, when 
mingling with, or rather drowning, the accom- 
paniment of a piano, he heard a loud, deep, 
and hoarse male voice singing in the most 
guttural German : . 

Trvrikt and Singt I Den Schonsten Garten, 
Pflanzte Gott am Schonen Bhem, 

and the rest which we may render in English, 
thus: 

German hands do plant and tend, 
German vines their nectar send^ 
German truth shall never bend ! 
Drink ye and sing ye ! The echo of song, 
Poured in German, is carried along ! 

The hoarse, harsh voice, and the tenor of 
this drinking song, altogether so unsuited to 
the atmosphere of a high-bom lady's drawing- 
room, astounded Ludwig, and a dark and 
startled expression stole over his fair yoimg 
face, as he paused and listened. 

Who was this strange singer ? His mother 
had spoken of the two young ladies as her 
only guests. 

"Whose voice is that?" he asked, some- 
whatshaxplyofRuitz. 
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" Herr Doctor Pokehom/' replied the do- 
mestic. 

" I thought the young ladies were our only 
visitors." 

"But the Herr Doctor Peiter Pokehom is 
not a visitor," said the men, with a furtive 
smile, which Ludwig failed not to perceive, 
yet disdained to notice. 




CHAPTEK III. 

IN THE GESSELLSCHAFTSZIMMER. 




WO young ladies rose as Ruitz ushered 
him into the room, and one held out 
her hand to him — a lovely little hand 
it was — and then shyly projBPered her cheek. 

" Margarethe !" 

" Ludwig r 

Timid and shy though the welcome of 
Margarethe was, he felt conscious that there 
was more of tenderness in it, and in the clasp 
of her hand, than that of his mother. Why 
wa^ this ? 

Turning from the girls, Ludwig now faced 
the musician whose deep bass he had heard, 
and whose fat, podgy hands were uplifted in 
a pause above the piano keys, while his 
round face, with a huge pair of sUver spec- 
tacles, was partly turned to the young officer. 

" Herr Doctor," said the countess, with the 
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slightest indication of nervous haste, " my son 
the Graf — Herr Doctor Pokehom — ^the Graf 
von Inveruglas." 

They bowed, and each took in the other's 
'personnel at a glance. The doctor was the 
reverse of good-looking, and resolution, rather 
than regularity of feature, was the chief cha- 
racteristic of his somewhat swarthy face. Like 
all middle-aged Germans, he was inclined to 
considerable obesity, had a thick, scrubby 
beard, and his dark brown hair showed signs 
of premature baldness. Powerfully and 
coarsely made about the shoulders, he had 
a short, bull-like neck, and was in no way 
prepossessing in appearance — ^nor, so far as 
Ludwig was concerned, was he even so in 
manner; for the youth was full of the im- 
portance given by his new military rank, and 
the last news from Berlin concerning the ex- 
pected war, all of which the doctor was some- 
what inclined to scojBP at; so, while he re- 
sumed idly the accompaniment to his recent 
song, Ludwig seated himself between Mar- 
garethe and her friend Josephine. 

The former had dark blue pensive eyes that 
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lit up and became fiill of animation and 
sparkles when any one, but more especially 
Ludwig, addressed her, which he always did 
in accents that were as tender and deferential 
as his manner and voice were winning. Dark 
lashes shaded the eyes of Margarethe Neren 
stien ; her hair, of a soft and rich brown, was 
plaited about her well-shaped head ; her 
hands were exquisite ; her style and bearing 
unexceptionable; and young Ludwig adored 
her, and — the girl knew it. 

Full of spirit, health, and happiness, she 
had yet the vague longing which told her that 
something was wanting in her life— all joyous 
though it was — to make that happiness more 
defined and complete, and that something she 
had found in the love of Ludwig, who was 
but a boy when he learned to sigh for her. 
" There is a mysterious character, heightened, 
indeed, by fancy and passion," says Charles 
Lamb, " but not without foundation in reality 
and observation, which true lovers have ever 
imputed to the object of their ajBPections ;" and 
this character Margarethe Nerenstien had now 
acquired with Ludwig Grahame. 
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Her birth was good — her wealth consider- 
able ; that weighed little or not at all with 
her lover ; but she was an orphan and the 
ward of Herr Diedrich Wolfhart, the enter- 
prising notary in the Adolph Platz, who by 
no means was favourably disposed to the 
present state of affairs between them. 

She gave a significant glance at her friend 
Josephine, whose beauty was the reverse of 
her own, being a dark-eyed girl, with masses 
of almost black hair wound round a small but 
handsome head, and said in a whisper to 
Ludwig — a whisper which brought the colour 
to Josephine's cheek — 

" I thought you might have brought Otto 
Amswald here with you to-day V 

" Poor Otto is too busy with his musketry 
classes at Potsdam. It was the merest chance 
that I got away for a month before ^" 

" Before what, Ludwig T 

" The impending movement begins Rhine- 
ward." 

Margarethe^s countenance fell, and her 
lashes drooped as he spoke. 

" Who is this Herr Doctor T he whispered, 
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as they sat in the recess of a window, and 
were privileged to be confidential. 

In the same low voice she told him that the 
Grafine had known him for some time ; they 
had been at the opera often together with a 
party to hear Tietjens in her native city ; that 
the Herr Doctor had met with an accident 
when riding near the house— strained an 
ankle, very slightly to all appearance ; but he 
seemed quite an old Mend of the Grafine, and 
was an ami du maison now. 

Ludwig heard all this with some perplexity 
and growing irritation. The countess had 
never mentioned his past existence or present 
presence to Ludwig in any letter or other- 
wise. He recalled the observation of Ruitz, 
that the " Herr Doctor was not a visitor.'' 
What was he then — more, or less ? 

Strange and uncomfortable thoughts hovered 
' in his mind ; dislike and distrust of the doctor 
grew fast together, clouding even the happi- 
ness of this present hour. 

He looked again at his mother, and was 
impressed by the imusual richness of her 
attire. She was dressed beyond her usual 
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style when receiving a fiiend or two in the 
evening; and in bliie satin, with valuable 
hereditary point lace, with several ornaments 
on, and armed with a brilliant white-and-gold 
fan, she seemed, in all her girlish beauty, 
arrayed, he thought, for conquest ; and to add 
to the annoyance of Ludwig, just as cojBPee 
was served round by old Ruitz, in a set of 
rare old dragon-china cups and saucers, that 
had been presented to his grandmother by 
the attainted Earl Marischal of Scotland, 
when Governor of Neufchatel, the notary, 
Herr Diedrich Wolfhart, was announced, and 
that personage entered, with a profiision of 
bows to all, to none more than Ludwig, whom 
he secretly detested. 

He was sprucely clad in evening costume, 
with a great tea-rose in the lappel of his dress- 
coat, the acceptance of which he immediately, 
and with some point, pressed upon the un- 
willing Margarethe ; but his arrival was evi- 
dently a relief to the coimtess, as he made the 
conversation less constrained. 

" Herr Graf, let me congratulate you," he 
said, as he, with apparent cordiaUty, shook 
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Lud wig's hand. "You are a Fahnrich now 
— on the first step of the ladder that leads to 
glory." 

"And in the Rhinelanders/' added the 
countess ; for the corps referred to is one of 
the best in the Prussian army. 

" By the way, mother, we have just got a 
new colonel," remarked Ludwig, incidentally. 

" Have you seen him V asked the coimtess, 
changing colour visibly, as the notary could 
perceive. 

"No, he is not in Berlin just now." 

" How is he named ?" 

" Ulric von Hohenthal Do you know him, 
Herr Doctor T he asked, suddenly, as that 
personage gave a species of dubious coughs. 

" No^ Herr Graf ; military men are not 
much in my line. I am a man of books," re- 
plied Pokehom, again running his fingers over 
the piano, before which he was still seated ; 
" but I believe the news in Berlin is still to 
the same tune since the month came in." 

" Exactly. And as aU. France is now shout- 
ing * To Berlin I To Berlin !' our cry is ^ Down 
with France ! To the Khine ! To the Rhine !' 
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And the army have but one universal de- 
sire — to have vengeance for the black day of 
Jena. " 

" Bah !'^ said the notary. " Jena was fought 
more than sixty years ago. Can people be so 
mad in this age of the world !" 

*' Nothing is spoken of in every Prussian 
barrack but meeting the threatened invasion 
of Prussia by an invasion of France; and 
thank Heaven the day is coming !" 

" Oh, Ludwig, don't talk thus !'' urged his 
mother. 

But he was too fiill of boyish enthusiasm, 
and resumed — 

" Sapperment ! Mother, what would you 
have ? You know the Kreuzberg, at Berlin T 

" I have not been there since — since my 
girlhood." 

" It is a monument of iron, commemorating 
all our victories over France — Gross Gorchen, 
Leipzig, Kutzlach, Paris, La Belle Alliance — 
and stands at the Halle Gate. Well, we shall 
make another mountain- of-the-cross when we 
return " 

" From where ?" asked the notary. 
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" Paris." 

" Paris r 

*' Yes. God grant I may be the first to 
enter it." 

" Ah, Gott befolhen, you are not yet at 
Paris," replied Wolfhart, with a slight ap- 
proaxjh to a sneer in his manner as he bent his 
face over his cojBPee-cup, and was joined in a 
laugh by the doctor. Ludwig gave him one 
steady glance, and then turned to Margarethe. 
Diedrich Wolfhart had cold and restless eyes, 
that in their premature lines about them, and 
in their general expression, told of a cunning 
that no seeming suavity could conceal. 

Proud of his uniform, prouder of his regi- 
ment, the famous old 29th Rhinelanders, than 
even of his hereditary title, though it gave 
him a high place among the junkers of the 
service, in all the flush of youth, made up by 
that, " by love, and by an army tailor," there 
was an undefinable tone and bearing in these 
two gentlemen-visitors calculated to gall and 
fret Ludwig. 

Both were disposed to treat him as a 
" boy," and we know what Dickens says of 

3—2 
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that phrase as a term of contempt applied by 
old fellows to young men, just as if they 
would not themselves be yoimg again for any 
consideration. 

In the conversation that ensued on the 
political situation, the doctor was even bold 
enough to hint lightly of his rank as only a 
Fahnrich, while the notary, as a true Ham- 
burger, and as such detesting Prussian rule, 
ventured to speak slightingly of King William, 
Von Moltke, and Bismarck to boot ; and even 
seemed half to hope that the French might be 
in Hamburg again, despite the memory and 
the knowledge that between the time when 
that fated city was evacuated by the Germans 
under Tettenhom, and seized by Marshal 
Davoust, till the Peace of 1814, she had been 
plundered to the value of more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven million five hundred 
thousand livres, and that one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-eight of her citizens who 
perished in the siege are lying in one common 
hecatomb in the churchyard of Altona, as 
Ruckert tells us in his pretty poem. 

" Herr Wolfhart," said Ludwig, laughing 
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to conceal his real annoyance, " for less than 
the half of what you have advanced, I have 
paraded more than one fellow student at Pots- 
dam." 

"In a duel, Ludwig T exclaimed his 
mother. 

" Of course. There, as at other German 
colleges, they take place at the rate of four or 
five daily. We have disputes about all kinds 
of things — a girl, a pipe, or a jibe. A cheek 
is slashed, or a nose cut ; but we always 
sheathe oui* swords or foils on the first blood 
being drawn.'' 

" Yet you have no scar, Herr Graf V said 
the doctor. 

" My hands could always protect my face," 
replied the youth, in a pointed manner — as he 
could now perceive that the doctor, though 
destitute of that inevitable ribbon or decora- 
tion, so dear to the heart of every German, 
bore the mark of a very decided slash, or 
sword-cut on his left cheek, and he seemed to 
have more of a military bearing than was con- 
sonant with his character of a gehlerter^ or 
learned doctor. 
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Perceiving that the conversation was taking 
an unpleasant tone, and that the remarks of 
the notary were filling Ludwig's breast with 
smothered anger, the doctor changed his 
tone. 

" I agree with you, Herr Graf, that war 
seems inevitable, and, so far as the Fatherland 
is concerned, most justifiable; and gladly 
would I see the old day of Jena avenged on 
French soil," 

Ludwig sndled disdainfuUy. ^ To him it 
seemed that the doctor said this in obedience 
to an imploring glance from the countess, who 
had observed with manifest uneasiness the 
growing dislike he had for that personage. 

That he had a dislike of the notary she well 
knew of old. 

" And, apropos of the expected war, I shall 
tell you a curious story," said the doctor. 
" Two months ago a friend of mine, whose 
regiment was quartered at Eisenach, was 
driving home in his caleche from visiting 
Wilhemsthal. The evening had turned into 
night; the whole district was hilly, and 
covered with those black woods which form a 
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portion of the great Forest of Thnringia, and 
all seemed pitchy darkness around him, when 
he began to traverse the solitary pass of llohe 
Sonne. 

^^ ^ Gott hefollien, Herr Captain/ he heard a 
hollow voice crying, ^ will you give a lift by 
the way to a man who is old and weary ?' " 

" The captain agreed to do so, and being 
well armed, and fearless of robbers, he assisted 
him to a seat in his caleche, saying — 

" ^ Are you going to Eisenach to-night, my 
friend V 

" ^ Eisenach !' replied the other, with some- 
thing between a bitter laugh and a heavy 
sigL ^ I go far, far beyond Eisenach — alas !' 

" Something in his tone chilled the Herr 
Captain, who was unable to see much of the 
speaker's very pale face, as it was muffled in 
a cloak ; so he whipped up his horses, and was 
about to speak again, when a voice on the 
other side of him exclaimed hoarsely — 

" * Guten nicht, Mein Herr P and on turn- 
ing he saw a tall dark fellow, mounted on a 
black horse, riding close by, keeping pace 
with the caleche ; and so sudden was the 
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appearance of horse and man that both seemed 
to have sprung from the ground. At the 
sound of the stranger's voice, the wayfarer in 
the caleche trembled convulsively, and shrunk 
close to the side of my friend — closer than he 
quite relished. Disliking this new requisi- 
tion, and the whole situation, and longing to 
see the gaslights of Eisenach in the distance, 
the captain lashed his cattle afresh ; but the 
stranger spurred on his black horse, the hoofs 
of which struck sparks of fire at every step, 
and kept pace with the vehicle, the nag he 
rode snorting with anger the while, while its 
eyeballs glared like two carbuncles in the 
dark. 

" * Have you travelled far V asked the 
captain. 

" * I crossed the Rhine to-night,' repHed the 
other, laughingly. 

" ^ The Rhine ! Why, it is more than a 
hundred miles distant !' 

" ' Perhaps ; and I mean to cross it again.' 

" ' When V 

"* Not to-night.' 

" * Ah !* said Oldendorf, incredulously. 
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" ^ A month hence, when its banks shall be 
strewed with corpses,. gashed, torn, bayoneted, 
disemboweled, and dead — ay, dead as the 
man beside you !' 

"My friend turned, and found, to his horror, 
that a corpse was seated by his side, pale and 
breathless, with open eyes and jaw relaxed, 
swaying mournfully to and fro between him 
and the side of the caleche ; while, with a 
mocking laugh, the mounted stranger va- 
nished ; and then the horses in the calhche, as 
if maddened with terror, tore down from the 
Hohe Sonne Pass with a speed that nearly 
ended fatally. Their driver was unable to 
control them, and just as the lights of 
Eisenach came twinkling in view, he encoun- 
tered a rock against the wayside. The caleche 
was dashed to pieces, and an hour afterwards 
the captain was picked up senseless, with a 
dead man by his side." 

^^Gottin himmel ! A most unearthly story !" 
exclaimed the countess, clasping her lovely 
little hands. 

" But my friend, Herr Captain Oldendorf, 
believes it to be undoubtedly prophetic of 
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another Volkerslacht, or battle of the nations^ 
on the banks of the Rhine/' 

" Who did you say ?" asked Ludwig. 

" Captain Rudiger Oldendorf/' 

" Of the 29th Rhinelanders V 

^^ The same," replied the doctor, somewhat 
imeasily. 

" I know him well. Then this accident 
accounts for his singular detention so long at 
Eisenach. Are you intimate with him T 

Instead of replying to this question — or, 
perhaps for reasons of his own, affecting not to 
hear it — ^the doctor once more addressed him- 
self to the piano, in playing which he seemed 
somewhat of a proficient, and dashed at once 
into one of Strauss's waltzes ; and under 
cover of this performance, leaving the notary 
to entertain pretty Josephine von Herzberg. 
Ludwig and Margarethe, who could under- 
stand each other by a glance, passed together 
through one of the tall open windows into the 
moonlit garden that lay without the villa. 

This change of scene afforded some relief to 
Margarethe, as both Herr Wolfhart and the 
doctor were disposed to be, for their years 
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and appearance, absurdly tender and full of 
empressement in their manner to her. This 
bearing, provoking though it was to Ludwig, 
seemed, so far as the former was concerned, 
to be assumed on the warrant of her being his 
ward, and with the latter to be but a blind, to 
cloak his secret attentions to the widowed, 
but still young and handsome Grafine. 




CHAPTER IV. 



IN THE MOONLIGHT. 




SO 



HOUGH fiUed with flowers and 
rose-bushes, the place was almost 
as much an orchard as a garden, 
numerous were the apple, pear, and 
apricot trees. Beyond its boundary — a hedge- 
row, amid which the scarlet fiichsias grew 
thickly — could be seen the Alster, shining like 
a sheet of silver, bordered by stately white- 
walled mansions, also silvered by the moon. 

Ludwig took in his the little white ringed 
hand that closed so lovingly and confidingly 
on his fingers, and, as they walked slowly on- 
ward, let his cheek rest on her soft shoulder, 
as if wearily, while hers rested on his brow, 
and his arm stole roimd her. 
" Margarethe I" 
'' Ludwig !" 
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They had not much more to say now than 
they had often said before, in the same place ; 
for there had they often sat for hours, talking 
of their fiiture, clasped hand in hand, giving 
full rein to all their hopes and fancies, their 
imaginings, and their longings. " Oh, youth ! 
oh, glamour !" says a writer. " Strange 
world, in which for the first bright years we 
live as in a dream ! Sweet dawn of life, when 
nothing in this world seems so real as the 
hopes that are never to know fruition !" 

Was it to be so with them — with Ludwig 
and Margarethe ? A little time was soon to 
show ; and yet these two, so young and ten- 
der, seemed to all appearance to have a long 
life before them. 

Love gave an increased charm to the face 
of Ludwig as he gazed on that of the girl ; 
and German to the heart's core though the 
lad deemed himself, in form and bearing he 
might well have passed for one of " the gallant 
Grahames" from whom he drew his ancient 
name, and that northern blood which was of 
a finer nature than ever sprang by the banks 
of the Elbe or Oder. 
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"How unfortunate that we could not be 
alone to-night — the very night of my arrival !" 
said Ludwig. 

" Herr WoKhart came uninvited, I believe. 
Perhaps he shrewdly suspected I would be 
here/' replied Margarethe ; " but he follows 
me like my shadow, and presumes on his 
position of guardian to a most unwarrantable 
extent." 

Ludwig muttered something — ^we fear it 
was something naughty — under his short 
moustache, adding — 

'' And we have that ridiculous doctor too. " 

'^ He seems very intimate with the Grafine, 
your mother. " 

" Too much so for my taste, darling. My 
dear mother has ever been all love and ten- 
derness with me, and I cannot afford to have 
her wishing me merely to share this regard 
with another, of whom I know nothing and 
care less." 

" You mean, Ludwig " 

"That the doctor has views that are matri- 
monial, if I am any judge of a man's eyes and 
actions. But sapperment!" he exclaimed. 
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angrily, " I have no intention of being made 
ridiculous in Hamburg, and TU mar his 
wooing, if I can, before the army marches. 
And now, when I think of that,'' he added, 
resuming his tenderness of tone, ^'how shall 
I endure being torn away from you, even for 
a brief space, Margarethe ?" 

" Oh, Ludwig," replied the girl, nestling 
her'sweet fair face on his breast, " I must not 
stand between you and your duty to the king 
— ^your ambition and your future; though 
proud, indeed, will any success of yours make 
me. 

Ludwig kissed away the tears that trem- 
bled on her eyelashes. His ideas of success 
were vague, unless they were to have his 
name in the Gazette^ to have quick promotion, 
the Iron Cross, and his silver shoulder-straps 
exchanged for the epaulettes of a field ofl&cer. 
But all involved time, and peril too, though 
events were hurrying on each other thick and 
fast just then. 

" Thanks to my father, I am well-bom 
{hoch-gehoreri) f and that, at least, is some- 
thing," said Ludwig, "and I a.m not very 
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poor — ^far from it though not so rich as some 
of himibler birth/' (He thought of the 
notary in the Adolph Platz, and so did she.) 
^^Rank may bring riches to me; but,", he 
added, with genuine enthusiasm, as his face 
flushed and lightened, ^^oh, Margarethe, I 
may obtain that which is better than either 
rank or riches, if God spares me to plant the 
colours 'of the Rhinelanders on the gates of 
Paris !" 

She caught, even amid her fears, some of 
the youth's ardour ; and, as she looked at him, 
a soft bloom suffused her cheek, and her dark 
blue eyes filled with a joyous smile in the 
bright moonlight, while in her heart there 
welled up that love which, combined with ad- 
miration, borders on an emotion almost of 
holiness, the first and pure love of an innocent 
girl ; and the usually matter-of-fact J^young 
subaltern seemed to her, at that moment, the 
beau-ideal of a hero. 

After a pause — 

" How beautiful is the night 1" said he, to 
change the subject, as if a little ashamed of 
his melodramatic outburst. 
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^* Yes ; but its stillness, its solemnity, and 
sometliing, I know not what in it, oppress 
me. 

"You, Margarethe T he asked, while 
caressing her. 

" Yes ; don't think me a foolish little thing, 
Ludwig." 

** I fear that I shall. How — ^why — are you 
not happy ?" 

^^ Happy! Oh, yes — ^with you/Ludwig, I 
must be ! And yet — yet " 

'^ Meine liebe, what ?" 

'^ I feel as if some trouble or coming sorrow 
were hanging over us. " 

'' You dread your guardian ?" 

" I do," replied the girl, with her eyes full 
of tears. " I simply detest him. I would to 
Heaven, dearest, that I was not his ward or 
care." 

^^ Patience yet awhile, and, Margarethe, you 
shall be my care and ward, and we shall 
laugh at the odious notary." 

Oblivious of all but each other, they did 
not perceive a dark figure that hovered near 
them behind some flowering arbutus. It was 
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not the dark spectre of the old legend, but 
the very prosaic and rather rotund form of the 
notary, Diedrich Wolfhart, who, after listen- 
ing enperdu for a minute, glided serpent-like 
away, with hate and anger in his grey, ma- 
lignant eyes ; and to these two unsuspecting 
ones, that hateful glare boded more of evil 
than the presence even of the warning spectre 
— ^if he existed at all — could have done. 

But, as if by some magnetic influence she 
were instinctive of the vicinity of an enemy, a 
shiver passed over Margarethe. 

" The night air chills you," said Ludwig, 
tenderly. ^^ Let us go indoors. How selfish 
I am to keep you here !" 

When they returned to the drawing-room, 
the notary was standing near the piano, 
turning over the music leaves for Josephine 
von Herzberg, while the doctor was seated on 
a couch near the Grafine, and, to judge by the 
blush that crossed her face, he had — like the 
pair in the garden — ^been making the most of 
his time. Thus, as he took in the situation, 
a thundercloud gathered on the brow of the 
young count. 
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But the Fraulein Nerenstien's carriage was 
now announced, and after she and her com- 
panion were duly hooded and shawled, Herr 
Wolfhart offered her his arm, as she was to set 
him down at the Adolph Platz ; but she took 
that of Ludwig, saying coolly the while — 

" I have never been used to take a gentle- 
man's arm since I used to walk with poor 
papa, and then I was yoimg, you know, Herr 
Wolfhart." 

" Your age is now most mature," replied the 
notary, with as much of a sneer in his tone as 
he dared permit himself to use ; and now for 
the moment, forgetful of who the Herr Doctor 
was, and the insolence of his pretensions, and 
totally oblivious of any mischief [the notary 
might yet work him — dire mischief to them 
both in the time to come — Ludwig handed 
Margarethe and Josephine to the carriage 
that was to take them home, and saw Wolf- 
hart seat himself by the side of the former, 
and then the carriage bowled away under the 
long shady avenue, by the Alster Damm, to 
her aunt's villa in the quarter of St. Pauli. 

Both these lovers were so young, that to 

4—2 
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the countess and others that arrangement 
which Ludwig and Margarethe regarded as a 
serious and real engagement was deemed but 
a boyish and girlish attachment — a flirtation 
made chiefly up of meetings at balls and pro- 
menades—a fancy that would pass away, and 
be forgotten, and laughed at, perhaps, in the 
years to come — more serious affairs of the 
heart often have that mocking sequel ; but 
Diedrich Wolfhart viewed the whole affair 
with fierce impatience and jealous scorn, and 
had sworn in his heart to mar it, if he could. 

Both the young Graf and Margarethe had 
rank, and both had money enough — she espe- 
cially, for she was an heiress — ^to make their 
future, that glorious inheritance of youth, 
seem safe and happy ; but a bitter and pro- 
tracted war was at hand — a war in which 
Ludwig Grahame, though humble in military 
rank as yet, was compelled to be an actor. A 
vast Prussian army, in which he was but a 
unit, was about to take the field, and hence 
their future could be foreseen by Heaven 
alone. 

Ludwig knew that Diedrich Wolfhart was 
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inimical to him, and was, he was much in- 
clined to suspect, a secret rival, and he knew 
also that his position as the chosen friend of 
Margarethe's late father, by his post as her 
guardian, by his undoubted wealth, his 
seniority and experience, was especially a 
formidable one to a young subaltern about 
to depart for the seat of war. But Ludwig 
had no fear of the notary or any other man — 
his confidence in her was so great. More- 
over, he knew well that the fact of the perils 
he had professionally to encounter would 
shed around him a halo of tender and anxious 
interest in the eyes of the girl he loved. 

Ludwig thought over all this, as he stood 
gazing on the shining bosom of the Alster 
Pamm ; but the soothing influence of the 
lovely moonlight was marred by the presence 
of this strange doctor in the villa ; and even 
now Ludwig could hear him, as he again had 
possessed himself of the piano, and was exert- 
ing his pudgy fingers and bony wrists in the 
performance of some wonderful classic cantata, 
too full of " musical fireworks " to be enjoyed 
by any one but himself. 
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How could the countess, thouglit Ludwig, 
tolerate the presence of " that brute of a 
Posener — if Posener he was," in her drawing- 
room ; for that room had long been haunted 
by many sad and sweet memories for her! 
There the Graf von Inveruglas, who fell in the 
Austrian campaign of 1866, when the Uhlans 
dashed, sword-in-hand, through the streets of 
Briinn, had bade her farewell, while the de- 
parting Prussian trumpets blew their last 
warning shrill and high by the Lombard 
Briicke. There she had held up little Ludwig 
to receive the poor man's farewell kiss ; and 
there, in self-communion with the past, she 
had sat, sad and lonely, for many a summer 
and many an autumnal eve since then. 

" Ja wohl ! Ja wohl 1" muttered Ludwig. 
" By Heaven, the Herr' Doctor shall march 
from this soon — and double quick, too !" 

But ere the angry youth slept, some more 
light was thrown upon the matter by a con- 
versation he was compelled to overhear, and 
which added fuel to the fire of his anger. 

He retired to bed in his old famiHar room, 
the one he had been used to from boyhood ; 
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but though well used to the general and pro- 
verbial discomfort of a German couch, he felt 
too full of thought to sleep readily ; and in- 
deed the said couches are nearly as comfortless 
as that of a Capuchin friar. The German 
bed, a kind of wooden box, is only made for 
one person, and seldom long enough for a man 
of moderate stature to lie down on. The pil- 
lows are usually half its length, and thus com- 
pel a half-sitting posture ; curtains are never 
provided, and the puffy '' federbedt^^ which is 
used in lieu of clothes, is always falling off if 
the sleeper is restless. 

In Germany the partitions are frequently 
very thin. Thus he was compelled to over- 
hear the countess and Gretchen conversing, as 
the former was disrobing, and getting her 
jewels put away in their cases. 

" My son looked at me much to-night, 
Gretchen," said the former, *^and more than 
once, I thought, disapprovingly or mquir- 

ingly." 

"Well, madame, he has not been wont to 

see you with your train flowingly behind you 

so far, and — and " 
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" What, Gretchen V 

" Your corsage not quite so low, as you wear 
it now. 

** The Herr Doctor says that is the present 
mode in Berlin." 

" Perhaps the Frau Doctoress wears them 

so," remarked the old servant, with a tone of 

mockery. 

"Gretchen," said the countess, severely, 

** why will you persist in seeking to make me 

believe that the Herr Doctor is married ?" 

" Because he had on a marriage ring, like 
every other German husband, when he stepped 
from the railway carriage. I saw it — saw it 
as sure as I have eyes ; yet when he drew 
off his glove, and presented his hand to you, 
madame, it was gone ; and he has never worn 
it smce. 

" Fancy all. He always speaks to me of 
his loneliness, his old uncared-for bachelor- 
hood, and his older love for me." 

** He knew you, then, in past years, 
madame T 

" We have met before," replied the countess, 
evasively. 
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" And he loved you then T 

" When r 

"In those past years." 

" Perhaps does still/' replied the countess, 
softly. 

" Oh, madame, do not speak thus !" 

" And wherefore, my good old Gretchen T 

" Because he is infinitely beneath you." 

Ludwig, who thought he had been com- 
pelled to hear more than enough of this most 
unwelcome and distasteful conversation — the 
whole tenor of which, with the deductions he 
drew from it, maddened him — now coughed 
loudly and angrily. 

After this the voices ceased, or died away 
in whispers, and Ludwig could only hear the 
loud and angry beating of his own heart. 

Was the traditional dark spectre • that 
haunted his race — the fiend, or what you 
will, of the old Scottish legend — ^to become 
now a veritable "skeleton in the house," in 
the shape of this obnoxious doctor of music 
and philosophy ? 

It almost seemed so. 



CHAPTER V. 



DIEDRICH WOLFHART. 




HE lovers had agreed to meet in the 
Zoological Gardens next day, when 
the band of the 37 th Westphalians, 
from the barracks near the Dammthor, would 
be performing, and all Hamburg would be 
present in holiday attire ; for these gardens 
are beautiful, and the citizens are gay and 
pleasure-loving. But fully more than an hour 
before the appointed time, Ludwig, had he 
been present, would have seen with surprise 
her carriage depositing Margarethe Nerenstien 
at the door of Diedrich Wolfhart's chambers 
in the Adolph Platz, as he had, when driving 
home last night, made a special request that 
she would visit him on a matter of business, 
as he wished to speak with her alone. Thus 
she had driven into town unaccompanied 
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either by her aunt or the Fraulein von Herz- 
berg. 

"What can my tiresome guardian want 
with me now?" thought she, as she drove 
through the sunny and bustling streets, feel- 
ing more of boredom than of languid interest 
— for visits to the notary's were always associ- 
ated in her mind with matters connected with 
her father's trust or wiil' — and drawing off her 
well-fitting glove to attach her pretty signa- 
ture to odious, dry, legal documents. 

Meanwhile, like a spider in his den, the 
lawyer was awaiting her in one of the stately 
chambers where he transacted that ample 
legal and other business which he had fos- 
tered and formed with the perseverance of a 
caterpillar, till he was now, from having been 
a mere errand-boy in the Rathausmarkt, a 
man of undoubted wealth, having dealings in 
the Borse, and was styled, in his legal 
capacity, by that love of titles so pecuharly 
German, Justizrath, being a councillor of 
Hamburg. 

Yet those who knew him best, knew that 
he was a man without scruple — one who had 
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grown rich, no one quite knew how, and that 
he had the reputation of being pfiffiger kerly 
which can only be translated as acute to the 
last degree. 

His writing-table was piled up with bundles 
of letters, and dockets of papers, tied with 
red tape or india-rubber straps ; his chief clerk 
had just laid some document of importance 
before him, but Herr Wolfhart saw it not. 
His eyes wandered over the maps, almanacks, 
and framed advertisements of various kinds 
that covered the lofty walls of his office, from 
the handsome windows of which — ^with their 
jardinieres full of sunflowers — ^he could see 
the picturesque vista of the Monkedamm, 
bordered on one side by the brick-nogging 
and tumbledown old dwelling-houses of great 
antiquity — ay, of the Middle Ages — with the 
damm, or canal, washing their bases, crowded 
by Vierlanders in their picturesque costumes, 
poling along their boats laden with vegetables 
and fruit — brown potatoes, yellow turnips, 
green cabbages, golden apples, and gorgeous 
flowers — ^the whole scene being rich in colour, 
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quaint in outline, and full of strong light and 
deep shadow. But Wolfhart saw the familiar 
scene as if he saw it not, and sat lost in 
thought, and pulling nervously, from time to 
time, the ragged moustache that covered his 
long, thick, and tiger-hke upper lip. 

The most serious of his law cases, the most 
intricate rascalities in which he had ever been 
engaged, had never given him occasion for so 
much perplexing thought, as the forthcoming 
interview with a young girl, whom he had 
known from her childhood, and since she used 
to nurse a Nuremberger doll. 

Herr Diedrich Wolfhart had screwed his 
courage "to the sticking point," and was pre- 
pared to make a proposal ! 

A proposal ; but in what way was he to go 
about it ? Most fluently indeed had he opened 
many a case — often a very nefarious one — 
before the Executive Government of Ham- 
burg, the four burgomasters and four syndics, 
attired in all their bravery : but he had never 
taken in hand a case like this before. He had 
thought of proposals as he had read them in 
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novels, or seen them in plays ; but that was 
long ago, as neither romance nor the drama 
were much in his way now. 

To gather courage for the task before him 
— to Wolfhart it was indeed a task, and a 
troublesome one — ^he recalled aU the little 
freedoms which Margarethe in her perfect in- 
nocence and good faith had permitted him to 
take in a " fatherly way " as her guardian — 
to hold and pat her hands, to caress her hair, 
even to kiss her cheek — the presents, flowers, 
gloves, and music she had accepted — ^and from 
such details as these began to hope he might 
kindle a tender interest in her heart. 

He heard the carriage stop in the Adolph 
Platz, and a light step ascending the stair. 
He nervously gave a last glance at his reflec- 
tion in the glass — ^he had made his costume, 
even to the tea-rose in his lappels, all that he 
could desire that morning, so far as care and 
selection went ; but the lines about his eyes, 
and the intrusive grey tint that pervaded his 
thick and scrubby but carefully oiled head of 
hair, would not conceal, even with art ; and, 
as he tinned, Margarethe stood blooming and 
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smiling — ^looking beautiful as the Margarethe 
of Faust — gaily attired for the promenade, 
and everything about her perfect, from her 
collar to her well-fitting lavender gloves, her 
dark blue eyes sparkling with animation after 
her pleasant drive in the morning air, and 
the anticipated pleasure of meeting with her 
lover. 

A hundred ideas coursed through the mind 
of Wolfhart as he took her hand, led her to a 
seat (where he could view her with his back 
to the light), and talked the usual common- 
place. 

"I am opposed to that handsome young- 
junker r thought he. '' Curse him, curse 
him — ay, der Teufel, three times curjse him ! 
I may be — nay, must be — mad to think about 
Margarethe otherwise than as one of those 
sweet pictures in the Alster gallery ; but to . 
me, what will life be without her, now that I 
have learned to love her, and — appreciate her 
wealth ? There is the coming war — ach Gott ! 
Thanks for it — though war in this age of the 
world is an anachronism, irrational and inex- 
pedient ; but it may rid me of him and give 
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her to me for all that. To be sure, the fellow 
is barely yet a man ; but then, at Potsdam 
and such places as these military schools, he'U 
have the experience of eight-and- twenty. " 

Diedrich gathered one species of courage 
from Ludwig's youth ; but he was also aware 
that his civil rank and the high prestige of 
his father's name in the Prussian army, gave 
to his open attentions an importance they 
would not otherwise have merited, from a 
mere Fahnrich of the Rhinelanders ; thus, 
they must be stopped resolutely. 

** The day is indeed beautifiil, Margarethe," 
said he. 

" You have said that three times already, 
Mein Herr Justizrath. Surely it was not to tell 
me so that you have asked me to come here ?" 
replied the girl, smiling, yet with an air of 
such well-affected, or more likely of perfect 
unconsciousness of what was to come, that 
proved rather baffing to the notary. 

** Now let us be friends," said he, drawing 
his chair nearer to her. 

" We have always been friends, I hope — 
the best of friends. Why should we be 
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otherwise T she asked, with reasonable sur- 
prise. 

" Of course, dear Margarethe," was the 
meaningless assent. 

He took her right hand in his, and she did 
not withdraw. There seemed no necessity 
for her doing so when they were so inti- 
mate. 

** In all things, dearest Margarethe, you 
know how anxious I have ever been to please 
you and to meet your wishes." 

"WeU?'' 

" I want something," stammered the notary, 
not knowing very well what to say, and feel- 
ing that the clear, calm, wondering gaze of 
the girl was bewildering him. 

"What do you — what can you want, 
guardie T she asked, almost playftdly, though 
both her hands were now clasped in his. 

" Will you promise me, Margarethe, that 
what I want shall be mine T he asked, ear- 
nestly, while his cheek flushed, and his great 
upper lip quivered nervously. 

" How can I promise that which it may not 
be in my power to give T 

VOL. L 5 
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" It is, Margarethe !'' said he, emphatically. 

" WeU, what is it, Mein Herr Wolfhart T 

" My eyes are surely as bad at expressing 
my ["emotions as my lips. Oh, Margarethe, 
cannot you guess ?" 

" No," replied the girl, uneasily. 

" Yourself, dearest— your own kind heart — 
your own beautiful self!" he exclaimed, in a 
low, concentrated voice, while bowing his face 
over her hand. 

"I do not understand you,'' said Mar- 
garethe, becoming alarmed. 

"As my wife." 

" Your wife !'* she repeated, faintly. 

'* My darling — my own love — listen to me. 
Be patient. I have much to tell you — ^much 
— and know not how to say it." 

" Herr Wolfhart, you are mad !" exclaimed 
the girl, starting up, and shaxply withdrawing 
her hand from his clasp. 

** I am not mad, Margarethe," said he, with 
a lowering brow. 

" Can you be in earnest ?" asked the girl, 
growing very pale, 

" As earnest as if I were face to face with 
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-death !" he replied, clasping his hands in 
his earnestness. 

The bosom of Margarethe heaved with many 
mingled emotions, among which utter bewU- 
derment predominated. She could recall how 
very close he had sat by her side last night in 
the carriage ; how persistently he had retained 
one of her hands caressingly in his, while talk- 
ing to her and Josephine on mere matters of 
course, and all that had been the prelude to 
this scene ! Her cheek then flushed scarlet 
with anger, as a conviction of its absurdity 
came upon her. 

" How can you, old as you are, Herr Wolf- 
hart, say aU this to me T she asked, while 
with nervous fingers she tied her veil tightly 
below her chin. 

" So old V repeated the notary, with dark- 
ening brow. 

"Yes," said she, defiantly. "You are 
thrice my age, at least.'^ 

" Not quite thrice ; but then, even if I 
were so, do not I look much younger than my 
years T 

"Perhaps— it is nothing to me." 

5—2 
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" Then a man is only to be deemed as old 
as lie feels — ^a woman as old as she looks." 

" Now, you dear, funny old creature, let us 
have no more of this," continued Margarethe, 
laughing to conceal her real annoyance, which 
was not untinged with an emotion of alarm at 
finding herself in a position so novel and un- 
expected. The idea of Diedrich Wolfhart as 
as lover was absurd — as a husband, both ab- 
surd and repugnant ; and the scornful ring of 
her laugh, quite as much as her words, sank 
deeply into the heart of him who heard them. 

He remained sHent, midway between her 
and the door, as she seemed meditating an 
escape, and he eyed her gloomily. 

He could not behold her without passion 
(of love he knew nothing), because she was 
beautiful and seductive, and that her fate, 
more than she knew of, was in his power. 
This sentiment was mingled with intense 
avarice, for her wealth was undoubted, and 
he knew to a kreutzer how her fortime .was 
vested and disposed of; and both these 
emotions were, oddly enough, blended with 
hate for her scorn, and a desire for vengeance 
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upon her in the future. So, while regarding 
her silently for a minute with a very serpent- 
like glare in his grey eye, this strange lover 
thought — 

" By any craft, wile, or tyranny, let her be 
but mine — mine — mine. I will seem the slave 
of her caprices, the panderer to her frivolities. 
Let me, by the aid of the devU Hmself, but 
become as necessary to her as the breath of 
life, and when her name, her fame, her person, 
and perhaps her love, is mine, 1 shall repay 
her fearfiiUy for the scorn of this hour, and 
grind her heart beneath my heel !" 

The ice was broken now, the rubicon was 
crossed, timidity was gone, and his mingled 
emotions lent Wolfhart an eloquence that 
hitherto he was not awai'e of possessing. 

In a soft, earnest, and pleading manner, 
with a low and concentrated voice — the 
prompting of legal caution lest the clerks in 
the next room might overhear him — ^he poured 
forth the story of his " love," as he called it, 
and told her how for years, ever since her 
merest girlhood, she had been his idol and 
ideal — the being to whom he had turned as a 
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flower turns to the sun ; how, ever since the 
death of his faithful fiiends, her parents, he 
had been true to the trust they reposed in 
him, and how he had watched over her with 
a love that was enduring, and which had 
grown day by day till he could sufier to be 
without her no longer ; and now, half kneel- 
ing at her feet, with uplifted hands and eyes, 
he again besought her to be his wife. 

His wife ! 

More startled than ever by all this, and 
well-nigh terrified too, the words recalled her 
scattered energies, and she said gravely and 
angrily, while drawing herself up to her foil 
height — 

" I cannot love you in the way you wish. 
Do not, therefore, destroy my respect for you 
by continuing a scene like this." 

" This answer, Margarethe, will not satisfy 
me," said he, steadily. 

"Surely," she added, with something of 
kindness in her tone, " you would not wish 
me to marry a man I care nothing for — at 
least in the way you wish ? You of all men, 
too !" 
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" This is nonsense — fancy ! Time will cure 
it — ^time and my tenderness. When you come 
to think over it, darling, your own sense will 
tell you 1 am right." 

" I must go. I have the honour to wish 
you good morning, Herr Wolfhart," said Mar- 
garethe, resolutely, " and remember that my 
silence in this matter can only be purchased 
by your never again presuming to address me 
in the terms you have done." 

She was haughtily approaching the door, 
when he bluntly interposed, and seized her 
hand. 

"A word with you, Fraulein Nerenstien, 
ere you go. I am aware that your carriage 
waits. You do not quite know the terms of 
your father's will, which is in the iron safe 
there. I am constituted sole trustee and 
executor, and failing me — that is, in case of 
my death — ^the senior burgomaster of Ham- 
burg for the time being succeeds me. If you 
marry before you are five-and-twenty, without 
my ftill and entire consent, then, in that case, 
your entire fortune is to be paid into the funds 
of the Krankenhaus — all save a very small 
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pittance, and I, by one stroke of my pen, can 
sweep away from you your carriage and 
horses, servants, jewels, state, position, and 
every luxury you possess, casting you forth 
upon the cold and bitter world to earn your 
bread as a governess, a needlewoman, or in 
any capacity you choose." 

Margarethe grew very pale as she heard 
him, for her aunt, with whom she resided, had 
in some measure forewarned her of this state 
of matters. 

" And is my fortune, Herr Justizrath — thus 
at your mercy ?" she asked, sternly. 

" It is, as 1 have said — every kreutzer of 

itr 

" How came my dear father to frame a 
will so infamous in terms — so cruel?" she 
asked, with just indignation, her eyes full of 
tears. 

" He did not frame it." 

"Who, then?" 

He smiled. 

*^ Who, then ?" she repeated. 

" I did,'' replied the notary, with the same 
cruel smile. " He was incapable of doing 
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more than signing it, and his failing senses 
could scarcely take in either the spirit or 
tenor of it, as he lay within an hour or so of 
his deatL" 

"And for what purpose was it so de- 
signed ?" 

" Because, though you were then but in 

your fourteenth year, 1 foresaw Ha, ha 1" 

he laughed, and paused malignantly. 

"What?'^ 

"The too probable scene of to-day." 

" When you would have me, as you thought, 
in your power ?" 

"Do not say so, Margarethe. Remember 
only that I — ^love you !" 

Indignation at such far-seeing cunning and 
avarice made the heart of the girl heave pain- 
fiilly, and while Wolfhart had been speaking, 
she had broken off handfuls of the finest roses 
from a majolica jardiniere, and, in her obli- 
vion, had strewed the leaves over the polished 
floor, till the spirit of defiance blazed up 
within her. 

"Be it as you say, Herr Wolfhart. The 
Graf von Inveruglas and I can wait, and if 
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we don't, then let my fortune — ^yes, every 
kreutzer of it — ^go to the Krankenhaus, or 
any other charity. Liidwig will not love me 
the less for the loss, be assured of that. " 

With all his real scorn for what he deemed 
a young girrs passing fancy — the open love 
she bore his rival — the notary really laughed 
at her in earnest, and with something of 
triumph, as he felt that he had her in his 
power ; but who in sober middle age, asks a 
writer, '* when the sordid cares of everyday 
life are paramount : who, when youth's morn- 
ing is past, can comprehend the young heart's 
passionate mystery — the love, that like some 
bright tropical flower, buds and blooms in a 
single day — the love which is more than half 
fancy — ^the love of a lover of no common clay, 
but the fair incarnation of girlhood's poetic 
dream — ^love wherein the senses have no more 
part than the phosphor lights of a morass in 
the clear splendour of the stars. " 

And in the genuine spirit of this enthusiasm, 
Margarethe, in her ignorance of the world, 
perhaps, felt that she would with pride denude 
herself of all she possessed and enjoyed, of all 
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lier bright and wealthy surroundings, in the 
great love she bore for Ludwig Grahame ; yet 
it was a dreadful reflection and keenly morti- 
fying to feel that she was so completely in 
the power of one whom she now loathed and 
despised — this notary, this low-bom, legal 
vampire, who had fattened, battened, and pros- 
pered on the subsistence and the sorrows, the 
tears and blood of the widow and the orphan, 
the foolish and the unfortimate, pitilessly as 
the tiger in its lair gnaws and sucks the bones 
of its human victims. 

And now with a proud and imperial carriage 
of her beautifiil head she swept away from his 
presence without vouchsafing him another 
word or glance. 

She felt anger, mortification, and shame at 
the result of this most unlooked-for and un- 
anticipated interview — at idea of the whole 
affair. Of the legal control this man had 
over her, she was powerless to free herself 
How would he dare ever to look her in the 
face again ? — and how again could she meet 
him, as she was sure to do in society, and 
would be compelled to do, as he was inextri- 
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cably woven up in the monetary affairs of her- 
self and her family, and would be for seven 
years yet to come ? 

Seven years ! It was an age for those who 
loved to wait ; but in seven years much might 
happen that none could foresee ; and Diedrich 
Wolfhart thought so too, malignantly and 
exultingly. Thus the girl had scarcely gone 
to her carriage and driven away, when he 
muttered to himself, as she vanished round 
the Adolphbrucke — 

" Ja wohl ! What an ass I have been, to 
risk her present hate and haughty refusal, 
exposure, and perhaps ridicule, when, ere an- 
other month is past, a French bullet or bayonet 
may rid me for ever of this boy — this half 
Briton, with his detestable junker air of su- 
periority — who at present stands between us. 
Let me wait— wait aad be waiy ; and my 
pretty bird who has just gone, with her pinions 
ruffled, may be safely caged long before seven 
years are past !" 

He ground his great coarse teeth, rubbed 
his hands, laughed aloud, and dipping his pen 
in the ink-horn, proceeded to revise the docu- 
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ment whidi had lain so long neglected on Ms 
desk ; and he acted all through the day, in 
the business of his office, pretty much as he 
had been accustomed to act, and as if the 
apartment had witnessed no such exciting 
scene a^ that of the morning, and of wHch the 
scattered rose-leaves were the sole relics. 
These leaves brought back keenly to the mind 
of Wolfhart the presence of the girl, her 
scorn and contempt of him, and his proposal. 
He crushed them under foot, and lifting up 
his eyes and his tightly-clenched hands, 
breathed a vow of vengeance, that was all 
the deeper and more dangerous that it was 
unspoken — in thought too deep for words ! 




CHAPTEK VI 



DOCTOR POKEHORN. 




HOUGH revelling in the memory of 
their mutual tenderness in the 
garden overnight, and full of pleasant 
anticipations for the meeting of to-day, and 
of other days yet to come, there was a dark 
expression in the- fair face of Ludwig when he 
thought over all he had overheard between 
his mother and Gretchen, which made him 
the reverse of cordial in his morning salute to 
the former, and in his mode of greeting their 
guest, when he entered the spiesezimmer, or 
dining-room, and found old Ruitz, with a 
provoking twinkle in his eyes, carving at the 
sideboard, while the Grafine presided over 
the cojffee, and the Herr Doctor seemed to 
make himself quite at home with the morning 
papers. 
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'^You are certain, Herr Doctor, that you 
have quite recovered from the ejffect of your 
fall V said the Grafine, as if continuing some 
previous remarks. 

" Quite, madame." 

"And thus you leave us to-day,'' she 
continued — ^this being evidently intended as 
information for Ludwig. 

" I must, ghadige Frau, tear myself away 
from this most hospitable house, and from 
Hamburg too," replied the other, laying a 
hand upon his heart, or where it was supposed 
to be. 

" By ran T 

"By rail, madame." 

"For where, may 1 inquire?" she asked, 
softly, while passing the doctor another cup 
of coffee ; and a swift glance that passed 
between them was luckily unseen by Lud- 
wig. 

"That will depend upon letters which 
await me at the Poste Restante. I shall 
drive by the Post-Strass." 

This was vague, but it was a matter of 
supreme indifterence to Ludwig when the 
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doctor went, so that he did take himself 
off 

By an instinct swifter than sound — swift 
as Kght — some men feel by a certain mag- 
netic influence of repulsion the presence of 
an even unavowed enemy — of one perhaps 
calculated to work them dire mischief in the 
time to come ; and Ludwig had a perfect 
consciousness of feeling this warning emotion 
when in the presence of Dr. Pokehom. But 
now his spirits rose on hearing that this 
personage was going, and he looked smilingly 
in the bright face of his handsome mother, 
and thought, when the present folly passed 
away, that she would be as dear and loving to 
him as of old. 

The doctor was going certainly, for Ludwig 
had seen his portmanteau in the hall ; but he 
had a strange conviction that he and that 
personage were not fated to see the last of 
each other soon. 

It was difficult to know really who or 
what this Herr Doctor was, beyond his own 
showing. He had, according to his con- 
versation, been in every large town in 
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Germany, Schleswig, and Holstein — the gar- 
rison ones especially, as Ludwig could re- 
mark ; but as to where was his home, it was 
impossible to determine, as he never gave a 
clue to it. Once or twice during the morning 
meal, Ludwig observed that when he at- 
tempted to draw out their guest on this 
subject, a manifest expression of uneasiness 
clouded his mother's face, and once she 
winced impatiently, and tapped the polished 
floor with a tiny foot in the tiniest of satin 
shoes, as the doctor could see; for he was 
admiring it while alSecting to play with the 
quivering ears of the Italian greyhoimd that 
lay coiled in her lap. 

As the young man watched them, while 
affecting to read a letter from his friend 
Otto Amswald, which the morning post had 
brought him, and of which, at that time, he 
failed to take in a word, a glow of anger 
passed through his breast at the idea that, 
even if it were to be ended now, there had 
been any incipient flirtation between these 
two. 

Nimierous though the nobility of Germany 
VOL. I. 6 
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are, and though they exercise but Httle 
influence on the people, they are strict in 
keeping up their sixteen quarters ; and, in 
the genuine spirit of junkerism, if we may 
use such a phrase, high pride of birth, to 
which, by his training and education, he 
attached a most undue importance — not 
considering it an accident, but deeming' the 
aristocracy, however poor, a privileged race — 
Ludwig deemed it an intolerable thing that 
his mother should have coimtenanced even 
for an hour the attentions of this Dr. 
Pokehorn — ^this mere unknown nobody, or 
learned gehlerter as he annoimced himself to 
be. 

This pride of birth and race was the sole 
weakness of Ludwig Grahame's otherwise 
open and generous character ; but it had 
been bom and bred in him, and inculcated as 
a species of virtue, by that very mother who 
was now outraging the sentiments which run 
so high in the courts and camps of Germany. 

It was evident to the yoxmg man that his 
reiJum home had hastened the departure of 
their guest, who viewed him in no amiable 
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manner ; but Ludwig was thankful that he 
haxi been in time to prevent the gossips of 
Hamburg from having any new matter to 
canvas. And now that the morning meal 
was over — a meal at which Dr. Pokehom had 
grasped his knife and fork daggerwise in true 
German fashion, and stuffed himself like a 
pig— the countess rose, and saying, with one 
of her sweetest smiles, that she would leave 
Ludwig to entertain the doctor whUe she 
prepared a repast for him before his de- 
parture, she withdrew to join Gretchen, for 
Ludwig ^as now to learn that like the 
stately yet homely old German housewife, 
his grandmother (rather than the giilish and 
joyous lady of fashion she was wont to be), 
the Grafine, clad in a most becoming costume 
for the purpose, had been daily in the 
kitchen superintending the 'cooking, for the 
express behoof of this ^^ old man of the sea'* 
— this doctor of Posen — who could only 
enjoy the fried chickens and kalbeme schnitzl, 
or veal cutlets, her hand prepared. 

But even to please his mother Ludwig was 
far from inclined to entertain the doctor, nor 
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did the latter seem to require it. He had 
now Kt his great meerschaum pipe, and 
humming his favourite " IHnkt und Singt /" 
he entrenched himself behind the columns of 
the "Hamburger Nachrichten," or Gazette, 
and then suUenly and insolently sat puffing 
in silence, with his rotund person loimging 
back in an armchair, and his glazed boots 
deposited on another, barely favouring the 
yoimg coimt with a glance, and this in his 
own house too. 

Ludwig beheld this demeanour in silence, 
but not without indignation. 

" For the short space he is to be under 
our roof, I shall make no scene here," thought 
hie ; " but if I ever meet the Herr Doctor 
elsewhere, I shaU certainly put upon him, in 
public, the affluent he so justly merits. I 
wonder whether the feUow can handle a foil 
or a sabre ? A good slash on the right 
cheek, like that he has had on the left, 
would certainly improve the regularity of his 
features. I wonder in what kind of students' 
brawl he received it ?" 

In the garden he foimd Reitz preparing 
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two bouquets which he had ordered for 
Margarethe and her jGriend, and he was so 
pleased with the mode in which the flowers 
were arranged, that he slipped a couple of 
silver groschen into his hand. 

" Thanks, Herr Graf," said the old fellow, 
with a significant grin. *'What with your 
groschens and the doctor's thalers, I shall 
make up quite a purse !" 

" Der Teufel !" said Ludwig, turning 
sharply on his heel. ^*What the deuce 
does he give thalers for, if not for a bribe !" 

For in each thaler there are thirty silver 
groschen, and Ludwig thought there was a 
tone of insolent mockery in the man's words. 

Within an hour or so after this, the doctor 
had taken his farewell glass of cognac and 
departed, Ludwig knew not for where. 
Perhaps the countess did, though she seemed 
undisguisedly dull and triste ; but Ludwig 
hailed the event with genuine satisfaction, 
little foreseeing the atmosphere of annoyance, 
perplexity, mystery, and ultimately peril, in 
which that apparently very unimportant 
change was ere long to involve himself. 



CHAPTER VII. 




IN WHICH LUDWIG BECEIVES A SUEPRISE. 

S Margarethe drove through the streets 
in the bright sunshine of noon, to 
take up her fiiend Josephine von 
Herzberg, she nearly recovered her usual 
equanimity, as that had passed seemed 
a painful dream, and an unreality that 
she could be so much in the power of the 
notary as he asserted. Any way, she had 
resolved to say nothing on the subject to 
Ludwig. 

Seven years! Ah, they would not wait 
seven years yet, with all their love — a love 
that was in all its flush and bloom — ^they 
were not in a hurry to marry, this sensible 
young couple, till Ludwig had seen more 
service with his regiment, and gained more 
experience of the world ; yet she trembled in 
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her heart of hearts for what the terror of that 
service would too probably be ; for the alarm- 
ing nature of the newspaper placards that met 
her eye at every street comer, and the ap- 
pearance everywhere of the newly embodied 
soldiers of the Landwehr (or militia) — ^aU be- 
tokened the coming " Watch on the Rhine," 
and war with France ! 

Secretly agitated though she was, she 
would not — as we have said — say a word to 
the fiery young Graf of the degrading offer of 
marriage made her — as such she deemed it — - 
all the more degrading by the threat that 
accompanied it. The idea would be an un- 
pleasant one for poor Ludwig to commune 
over, on his too probable march towards the 
Rhine. No ! Margarethe, though younger 
than Ludwig, was older in years by her sex, 
and had more tact, of course ; so she buried in 
her heart the scene so lately enacted in that 
odious room in the Adolph Platz. 

Gray was the assemblage, brilliant the sun- 
shine, balmy the soft summer breeze that 
came upward from the broad blue Elbe, and 
glorious the music of the powerfol military 
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band in the Zoological Gardens, when the 
trees were in their greenest foliage, and the 
flowers in aU the glory of the season ; and 
even the most jealous of old Hamburgers, 
amid the enthusiasm excited by the national 
airs then so much in vogue, were heedless of 
the new emblems that everywhere met the 
eye, on the temples and kiosks — ^the golden 
eagle strangling with one claw, a serpent — 
the crest of Prussia ; the black eagle of the 
latter, and the red one of Brandenburg ; and, 
happy in the society of two beautiful girls, 
one of whom loved himself so tenderly, 
Ludwig, in his spruce infantry uniform 
("mufti" is little known in Germany), was 
among the happiest and gayest there. 

He only remembered once, that on this 
afternoon, the coimtess, his mother, though 
passionately fond of every species of gaiety, 
resolutely declined to accompany him to the 
musical promenade, which, as usual, was at- 
tended by thousands of weU-dressed people, 
and it was recalled to him by a remark of 
Margarethe, who mentioned casually, that as 
the carriage was bringing her and Josephine, 
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they had passed Herr Doctor Pokehom, with 
his luggage, driving towards the Berlin 
Eisenbanhof, or terminus. 

**Ah, he has indeed then quitted Ham- 
burg !" thought Ludwig, with genuine satis- 
faction. 

Seeming to vibrate with the music, beating 
time with their pretty feet, their eyes spark- 
ling, their cheeks flushed, both girls — ^like 
many others there — wished the green sward 
was . a ball-room floor, and were, as they 
would have phrased it, '* dying" to whirl 
away in the waltzes performed so gloriously 
by the magnificent band of the WestphaUan 
Infantry. 

So many pretty girls were there, and all 
so brilliantly dressed, that one might have 
supposed the gendarmes or guards at the 
gates had received orders to admit none who 
were otherwise ; but among the many who 
promenaded to and fro, one gave Margarethe 
a species of chill as she passed for a moment, 
but a moment only. 

This was the Fraulein Wolfhart, niece of 
the notary, a handsome girl, though not un- 
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like him, and having the reputation of being 
very "fast/' and even something more, in 
Hamburg. 

She felt quite happy now, the innocent 
Margarethe — so happy that ever and anon 
the emotion filled her with a doubt, as when 
in the moonlight garden — 

For there is e'en a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid. 

As they retired a little way from the crowd 
of promenaders to a marble table under a 
great drooping acacia tree to have wine and 
ices, Ludwig suddenly bethought him of hi& 
fiiend Otto's letter, which he had barely 
glanced at. 

" Sapperment !" he exclaimed. "I have 
had a letter from Otto Amswald this morning 
— one that seems important — yet I have not 
read it. You wiU permit me, ladies ?" 

" Truly it seems a long one," said Mar- 
garethe. 

" Long 1 Why it is quite a little volume ! 
What can it all be about T 

" Er ist ein herrhcher jimge Otto !" ex- 
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claimed Margarethe, moaning that he was a 
glorious young fellow, and — it might have 
been the pink lining of her parasol — but the 
colour deepened in the cheek of Josephine as 
she spoke, for their brunette friend, though 
somewhat given to flirtation, and having 
played with the hearts of many, had never 
foxmd her own fairly touched till she had met 
the handsome Amswald (who was somewhat 
of a lady-killer), when he had been visiting 
the Countess von Inveruglas with Ludwig 
some months before, and he had, to fill up his 
time, devoted himself somewhat assiduously 
to Josephine. Much of genuine admiration, 
but no word of real love, had ever escaped 
him ; yet she had persuaded herself that the 
language of his eyes — and handsome dark 
eyes they were, like her own — ^was too 
evident to admit of misinterpretation; and 
the coquette, conquered at last, foimd the 
gay lieutenant of the Bhinelanders depart 
with his heart whole, while she was treasur- 
ing many gracefiil trivialities of daily inter- 
course as indications of a love for herself. 
Thus, even a rosebud he had once given her 
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in those same gardens became a sacred relic ; 
which a strong-minded girl — even Marga- 
rethe — would have tossed away when faded, 
but Josephine treasured it in one of her secret 
repositories. 

" Otto is certainly one of the most reckless 
fellows in the regiment," remarked Ludwig, 
who was scanning his friend's letter in 
haste, and apparently with growing interest. 
"He was so, too, at the college of the 
cadets." 

" Reckless 1" said Margarethe, while Jose- 
phine regarded him earnestly. 

" Such an adventure — such an escape he 
relates to me — quite casually, too, as if it 
were almost an everyday affair ! Surely the 
French will cure him of his folly !" 

" And this adventure ?" asked Marga- 
rethe — ^for Josephine was silent and pale. 

" His letter contains quite a dreadful 
story — love, intrigue, jealousy — a duel of the 
most unparalleled kind. But I must say no 
more about it." 

" Oh," exclaimed Margarethe, " after thus 
raising our interest, how cruel of you, 
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Ludwig 1 Surely you can have no secrets 
from mer 

And Ludwig, when about to replace his 
bulky letter in its envelope, perceived the 
quiet dark eyes of Josephine Herzberg fixed 
imploringly upon him. 

"Now, Ludwig, you have said either too 
much or too Httle, and having raised our 
curiosity, you must satisfy it," said Marga- 
rethe, with a pretty pout on her ruddy under 
Up. 

Otto Amswald was the senior subaltern of 
his company— whUom his brother student. 
They had. seconded each other in scores of 
sabre duels, especially when quartered in 
Jena, where the students, greasy-looking 
fellows, with long hair, often perambulate the 
streets with a bundle of foik to provoke a 
quarrel, in which the Rhinelanders were but 
too ready to meet them half-way. He and 
Otto had exchanged pipes, and were bosom 
friends, and had joined in many a jovial song 
together over tankards of lager beer and 
Ehenifih wine; yet he paused in some per- 
plexity concerning how far he should take the 
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ladies into his confidence ; yet thought if he 
dechned to do so, Otto might be placed under 
false colours, and deemed guilty of something 
dishonourable; but the adventure in which 
he had engaged might ha^e had a sinful and, 
to him, deplorable end. 

So, all things considered, he resolved to 
read the letter : — 

"Our new colonel, Ulric von Hohenthal, 
has not yet joined us, but his wife and 
daughter are now in Berlin, and all ours have 
been presented to them. Though not exactly 
my style, as I prefer dark girls, the latter, 
Ottilie von Hohenthal, is charming. Let a 
few words suflSice. Her form is slight, small, 
and gracefiil ; her manner is bewitching, her 
features dehcate, lady-like, and most difiicult 
to describe ; she has a great wealth of golden 
hair, divine hands, and a sweet voice that 
rings like a little silver bell. The girl seemed 
to like me, and was pleased with my atten- 
tions. I did not fall in love with her, but I 
was piqued to do so — or nearly so — by 
finding that great, solemn, and stem fellow. 
Captain Wieland, of the Cuirassiers, whom 
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you must remember, always dangling about 
her, and as a kinsman of the colonel's, he had 
many opportunities for enjoying her society 
and pressing his attentions, which were 
denied to me; and thus, without being 
actually in love, I became inspired by 
jealousy, pique, and a spirit of rivalry, in 
which the whole bearing of our cuirassier 
seemed to say that he defied me ! 

" One day I was on duty at the Schloss of 
Charlottenburg, and was enjoying a cigar in 
the orangery, lounging on one of the seats, 
when a voice, which was familiar to me, and 
a merry little silver laugh, roused me to at- 
tention, and I found that Captain Wieland 
and OttiHe von Hohenthal were seated within 
almost a foot of me, but on the other side of a 
thick hedge of rose-trees and fiichsias inter- 
mingled, and ere I could make them aware of 
my vicinity, I heard myself spoken of as 
* Otto' familiarly, and by no means honour- 
ably. Think what you will of me, dear Lud- 
wig, under the circimistances, to listen a Kttle 
was, I hope, pardonable. 

" * He considers himself a junker^ and yet is 
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said to be the son of a mere tradesman/ said 
Wieland, with what I deemed a sneering 
tone. It is impossible that such a man 
as this Otto could remain in the Prussian 
army." 

" ^ It has always seemed to me/ replied the 
Fraulein von Hohenthal, * that his style of 
conversation indicated a man of humble 
origin.' 

" * And yet he is bold enough to raise his 
eyes to a girl nobly bom, of high position, a 
fair and golden-haired creature — one like 
yourself, Fraulein ' 

** * Now don't talk thus, or I will not listen 
to you.' 

" * At all events, you agree with me, that 
the character borne by Otto is false, dis- 
gracefiil, and requires complete unmasking !' 

"What she replied I know not. The 
mention of my name in these opprobrious 
terms, and the direct reference to herself, 
were enough, and more than enough, for me. 
Bursting with rage and just indignation. I 
started from my seat, and had to make a 
long detour to reach the spot where they sat. 
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and when I did so, I found the captain alone, 
and that the young lady had left the gardens 
with her mother. He had the coolness to 
rise, salute me, and proffer his hand, which I 
struck aside with cohtempt and disdain. 

" * Herr Lieutenant T he exclaimed, in asto- 
nishment — * what does this insult mean ?' 

" * It means, Herr Captain,' said I, in a 
voice of concentrated fury, ' that I shall teach 
you — and terribly too — that I am not the 
son of a tradesman, but of a better man than 
ever bore the name of Wieland ; that it is 
you who are a disgrace to the Prussian army, 
and you, or any man who seeks to debase me, 
is a liar and coward I' 

"I then struck him across the face with 
my regimental glove and strode away, but 
not before I heard him exclaim that I must 
have lost my senses, which was likely enough 
under the provocation I had received. But 
the worst is yet to come. The Fraulein von 
Hohenthal and I should meet no more ; but I 
thought nothing of that. I only thought of 
vengeance, and it seemed at hand, when I 
received a hostile message from Wieland ; 
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but here a diJB&culty occurred. You know 
that old Field-Marshal von Wrangel, who 
commands the Cuirassiers, is bitterly averse 
to all duelling — and how much we aU stand 
in awe of Vater Wrangel^ whose strictness in 
this matter seems to come with his Swedish 
blood. But let me be brief 

" Our seconds arranged that we were to 
fight; but in order to escape the terrible 
consequences which the death of one would 
entail upon the other at the hands of 
Wrangel, we resolved to draw lots as to 
which of the two — ^Wieland or myself — 
should die by his own pistol ! 

"He whom fate or fortune favoured — 
Heaven could have no hand in such cruel 
work — was to quit Berlin, and recal, in a 
letter to his adversary, the terms of this 
awful compact, which exceeded in its horror 
all the wildest acts of studentenweser (or 
student life) I ever heard of; but it was 
Wieland's own proposal 

" The lot fell on mey and in such a mood of 
mind, as you may imagine, but no mortal pen 
could describe, I betook myself to Zehlendorf, 
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and there spent some hours of prayer and 
agony in the dark fir wood that borders the 
Havel, and terribly while I live shall all the 
details of its beautiful scenery be impressed 
upon my memory, with a red simset on the 
towers of Spandau in the distance. 

"Save to a few, I would be deemed a 
suicide — it might be a coward ; and I had 
but one emotion of thankftilness, when 
shudderingly I looked at the pistol I had so 
carefiilly loaded, that my father and my 
mother were lying side by side in their 
graves, and that save you, Ludwig, and one 
or two others, there were none in the world 
to regret me. 

" Slowly passed that terrible day. Evening 
drew on, yet there came not the expected 
letter — my death-warrant — from Wieland, 
whom, in the exceeding misery of mind, I 
had now completely forgiven for having 
wronged me. 

" Faint and weary I repaired to the hotel, 
and saw the hausknect approaching with a 
letter — ^the fatal missive which I did not 
require to read, as the fact of getting it 
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required my blind obedience tbereto. Yet, 
mechanically, and as one in a dream, I tore it 
open, and read — what ? An urgent request 
from Wieland that I should see him, and he 
would explain — ^what my fury had not per- 
mitted him to do — ^the meaning of the words 
I had heard, as he and the Fraulein were 
discussing the merits and demerits, not of 
Otto Arnswald, but of a certain Otto Schmidt^ 
who figured as the villain of a piece then 
being performed at the Schauspielhaus, where 
French and German plays are performed 
alternately, as you know. 

^* Great indeed was the revulsion caused by 
this letter. The event, however, quite cured 
me of attempting, even in pique, to rival this 
Herr Captain Wieland, to whom I have left 
entire possession of the fair little Hohenstein; 
and I mean to avoid all scrapes for the fiiture, 
and provide myself with a darhng protectress 
elsewhere." 

Horror and terror were expressed in the 
faces of both the girls on hearing the contents 
of this remarkable letter, and even the last 
remark of Arnswald failed to excite a smile in 
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the dark eyes of Josephine, which were full of 
tears. 

^' Tears r' thought Ludwig. "Thereby 
hangs a tale. She loves Otto, else whence 
emotion so deep ?" 

** Oh, heavens, Ludwig !" said Margarethe, 
" if such are the terrible scrapes you fall into, 
and the cruel and sinful pranks you play at 
Berlin, I shall be afraid to trust you out of 
my sight ! Such an episode as this is not 
honour — it is a mere recklessness of existence, 
and flying in the face of Heaven and mankind. 
Promise me that you will never, never, for 
my sake, run any risk or peril you can 
avoid." 

" I promise you, dearest Margarethe," said 
Ludwig, pressing in his the soft little gloved 
hand that was extended towards him ; while 
the look of intense trust and loving sympathy 
— the glance that may pass between lovers or 
husband and wife, imseen by all others — was 
exchanged by those two. But even while it 
was lighting up the face of Ludwig, it sud- 
denly died away, and was replaced by an 
expression of blank bewilderment. 
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At that moment a short and thick-set 
field-officer, in Prussian uniform, with silver 
shoulder-scales, sword at side, and a flat 
forage cap on his head, paased the trio under 
the acacia tree ; and as his eyes met those of 
Ludwig, gravely, firmly, and sternly, yet 
with something of mockery withal in them, 
and the latter, being also in uniform, started 
to his feet, and accorded the salute Prussian 
discipline exacts from the inferior to the 
superior, he became rooted to the spot. The 
figure, the eyes, and face, even to the slash 
on the left cheek, were all those of Dr. Peiter 
Pokehom, but closely shaven — ^the beard was 
gone — ^the doctor whom he had seen but 
three hours before, and whom the girls had 
seen driving to the terminus. 

" It is impossible ! I must be dreaming 1" 
exclaimed Ludwig, in utter bewilderment, 
and again rose to follow the apparition he had 
seen. 

But the figure had already mingled with 
the dense crowd, among whom were hundreds 
of men in the same uniform, and had disap- 
peared. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 

N his return, Ludwig did not mention 
to his mother the remarkable episode 
in the garden. He felt a disdain in 
referring further to the existence of the 
doctor, of whom he could only think with 
extreme irritation, especially when he looked 
at the picture near which the coimtess sat, 
plying her crochet-needle with a species of 
nervous industry. 

It was a portrait of his father — a taU and. 
handsome man, in the green uniform of the 
Uhlans, with his right hand leaning on the 
pommel of the saddle — ^beside the favourite 
white horse on which he met his death- 
wound, whUe his left rested in the hUt of a 
beautiful sword given him by William of 
Prussia for his valour when the lines of 
Duppel were stormed in the Danish war. 
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Though her white eyelids quivered when 
Ludwig addressed her, the countess seemed 
undoubtedly preoccupied. Around her were 
the fragrant odours of budding grape vines 
and great dewy roses, as she sat in the sun- 
shine by an open window, motionless, and at 
times with her soft feminine eyes looking as 
if for something far, far away, as into an 
imseen world that had nought to do with 
this. He had often seen her sit thus when 
he believed her to be thinking of his dead 
father. 

Now^ as he eyed her gloomily, he knew not 
what to think. 

" Sapperment !" he muttered. "Can her 
thoughts be wandering after that bulbous- 
shaped Pokehom V^ 

" German girls," says the Countess von 
Bothmer, " are often charmingly pretty, with 
dazzling complexion, abundant beautiftil hair, 
and clear lovely eyes; but the splendid 
matron, the sound, healthy, well-developed 
woman, who has lost no grain of her beauty, 
and gained a certain magnificent maturity, 
such as we see daily with daughters who 
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miglit well be her younger sisters — of such 
women the Fatherland has few specimens to 
show/' 

But certes, whether or not it came with a 
dash of Himgarian blood that was in her, the 
charming Grafine von Inveruglas was an 
exception to this somewhat sweeping rule ; 
for though, as we have said petite^ there was 
a delicate and haimting loveliness about her 
that attracted all. 

For some days after the musical promenade, 
when not with Margarethe, Ludwig sedu- 
lously searched in vain every great place of 
public resort — ^the walks by the Alster, the 
Arcade, the Ramparts, the various barracks, 
and so forth; but he saw no more of the 
figure that haunted him, or those eyes whose 
glance and expression so perplexed and be- 

Either they were twin brothers, or the 
doctor was the devil himself ! 

" Ohne hasty ohne rast r (without haste, 
without rest) he would mutter, angrily, on 
returning from those bootless expeditions, 
not reflecting that if he did meet this 
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mysterious personage, the event would only 
add to his perplexity and anger. 

The countess had a stranfi^e and fitftd way 
with her now. SometimTBhe was bright 
and happy, and idled over her music with 
Margarethe ; but at others she was. low- 
spirited, and undisguisedly triste. That she 
struggled with this was evident, and strove 
to interest herself in what went on around 
her; but it was no use, and if she did 
attempt any music it was always some of a 
sad nature, on which Ludwig detected strong 
pencil marks. 

Times there were when he felt inclined to 
throw his aims around her neck, as he had 
been wont to do in happy boyhood, and 
beseech her to have some pride in herself, in 
her family, birth, and station ; to have some 
mercy on his position, some regard for his 
dead father's memory, some thought of the 
bright girl who was one day to be his own 
wife, and not to waste her thoughts — ^if 
this she was doing — on an ignoble creature 
like this Dr. Pokehorn; but a species of 
dread of himself, and of his own tears of 
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passion, restrained him, and he held sullenly 
aloof. 

There was a strong gulf of doubt between 
the mother and son now — a thought of topic, 
which neither cared to approach. Cordiality 
and confidence had departed, and thus now, 
though Margarethe was stiJl his own, as 
tender and loving as ever, Ludwig longed — 
yea, panted — ^for the day that should see him 
back with his regiment, and moving towards 
the Ehine — far away from his home by the 
Alster. 

In answer to a letter he had received from 
his brother officer. Captain Rudiger Oldendorf, 
of the 29 th Rhinelanders, concerning Dr. 
Pokehom, the former admitted that he had 
encoimtered that mysterious adventure and 
accident referred to near the Hohe Sonne 
Pass in the Black Forest ; but was profoundly 
ignorant of the existence of any such person 
as the Herr Doctor Pokehom, whose name he 
now heard of for the first time. 

Ludwig thought this certainly somewhat 
strange, as the doctor had more than once 
spoken of the captain as one of his most 
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particTilax friends ; and Oldendorf, a man of 
high honour, had no cause for denying the 
acquaintance if it had ever existed ; but even 
of this Ludwig said nothing to his mother, 
though several apparently trivial things oc- 
curred that added to his cause for thought. 

Twice he foimd Margarethe — she usually 
so bright, happy, and full of exuberant spirits 
— ^in tears, or detected that she had been 
weeping. On each occasion he remarked 
that she had pleaded nervousness, and then, 
after a time, asked if he was sure ' the Herr 
Doctor — ^whom they both intensely disliked — 
had left Hamburg ? 

*' My dear love," said he, " I wish I was as 
sure of being one day colonel of the Ehine- 
landers!" yet it gave him an unpleasant 
twinge, the idea that the unseen influence of 
this devilish doctor was extending in some 
mysterious manner from his once happy home 
to that of Margarethe. 

He often found his mother writing lettei's 
now, not openly, as was her wont, at her 
escritoire, but secretly, in her boudoir; and 
one day irrepressible curiosity prompted him, 
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when she was not near, to examine her 
blotting-pad, in which she had recently 
addressed an envelope on a clean sheet of 
blot-paper. He held it reversed between 
him and the light, and read distinctly the 
address, " Herr Doctor Peiter Pokehom ;" 
but the name and muhber of the strasse^ or 
street, were too indistinct to be traced, and 
the letter had been evidently for deUvery in 
Hamburg, as the name of the city was 
omitted. 

Deceived still by his idolised mother ! 
What a bitter and crushing disappointment 
was thisl 

« So— so— this man is stiU in Hamburg. 
Whether he has found letters or not at the 
Poste Restante, he has certainly not gone 
away as yet. What, then, is he doing here ? 
— what his secret business ? Grant me 
patience. Let me but watch and wait — 
though my time for doing so is short indeed 
now," thought Ludwig, whUe the tears and 
half hints of Margarethe recurred to his 
mind. 

Ere long a light was thrown upon some of 
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these for Ludwig, coarsely, bluntly, and from 
a source he could have little suspected. 

A change had been apparent for some time 
past in the bearing and character of Ruitz 
Keckinkettel, the cynical old gardener, who 
also acted as a species of butler to the family. 
He was frequently absent without permission, 
was often half tipsy, at times rude, boasting, 
and boisterous, and seemed ever to have 
plenty of thalers in his pocket. 

One day Ludwig, when despatching him 
with a note trO Margarethe, found that he 
was not in a fit state to be sent on such a 
mission, and rated him soundly on being so, 
though he had been nearly twenty years in 
the service of the Inveruglas family. 

^^ Sehr wohir said he, insolently, while 
endeavouring to steady himself — " sehr wohl ! 
If you don't think I am fit to appear before 
the young lady, you are welcome to find 
another messenger." 

" One more exhibition such as this, and 
you shaU march from the house i" exclaimed 
Ludwig, whose temper had been short enough 
for some time past. 
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^' The Fraulein Nerenstien is beautiful, I 
know ; but, Herr Graf, don't be in a hurry to 
get mated," he added, with an impudent 
wink, as he reeled away, by mere force of 
habit, towards the garden. 

"Silence, fellow! — and presume only to 
give your advice when it is invited." 

" Ah, Herr Graf," continued Ruitz, waving 
his hand with tipsy solemnity, '' bethink you 
of the marriage of your father and mother. 
Oh, weh! — it was a case of early love and 
late wisdom." 

Astonished by the man's unexampled as- 
surance, Ludwig followed along the walk, 
seized him by the collar, and shook him vio- 
lently, saying- 

"What the devU. do you mean, Ruitz, by 
this presumption 1" 

^* Only — only," stammered Buitz, becoming 
angry in turn, " that the Herr Graf married 
too late in life, and chose one that was too 
young." 

"Neither your years, nor the time you 
have been in our service, can warrant the 
tenor of these remarks, Ruitz. Consider how 
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kind the Grafine has been to you — ^how 
amiable." 

"They are all that till we have to love 
them or marry them. Bah 1" he added, 
snapping his fingers, "women are all alike, 
whether Grafines, or chambermaids, like 
Gretchen." 

"You tipsy old villain and cynic," said 
Ludwig, now half inclined to laugh, " you are 
thinking of your own wife, who — who — 
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" Der Teufel ! say it out, Herr Graf," said 
Ruitz, with a hideous grace, while Ludwig 
paused in delicacy ; " out with it 1" 

"Who eloped with a handsome young 
Danish skipper of Laurvig." 

" Oh, in the matter of that," said Buitz, 
with an insolent scowl, " she did but antici- 
pate — ^we wont say who.^^ 

" There is a meaning in your manner that 
passes my comprehension ; but explain your- 
self, Ruitz, or, by Heaven, I shaU strangle 
you!" said Ludwig, suddenly becoming in- 
spired by a strange fiiry, while he grasped 
the drunkard's throat. " To whom do you 
refer ?" 
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" Ah, Herr Graf — hoch-gebomer — Herr 
though you be — ^it is your turn now to be 
taunted. " 

" Your wife did but anticipate who V 

" The Grafine !" gurgled Ruitz, well-nigh 
choked, with his eyes starting from their 
sockets. 

" My mother !" 

"Your mother." 

Ludwig released him, and drawing back a 
pace, said, hoarsely — 

" Dog, dare you say that the countess ever 
eloped ?" 

'^ She had not the courage," sneered Ruitz, 
now suddenly sobered, but full of brutal 
rage. 

"This— to me!" said Ludwig, in a low 
voice of concentrated passion. 

" To you, or any man in Hamburg." 

Ludwig, by one tremendous blow, dealt 
full in the face, prostrated Ruitz Keekin- 
kettel half senseless among his own flower- 
beds, and strode away, fiUed by rage and just 
indignation. 

"Bah! — ^he was not worth my anger," 
VOL. I. 8 
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thought Ludwig, half ashamed of his own 
violence and rage; yet on reflection, and in 
the mists of the past, the memory of years 
that were gone, the words of Ruitz recalled 
something that Ludwig had utterly forgotten, 
but which now returned like a flash of blind- 
ing light — the recollection of a certain sub- 
altern oflBcer, whose presence and visits had 
been displeasing to his father, and whom he 
expelled, for his alleged insolence, from the 
house with considerable violence ; he could 
remember seeing the flash of drawn swords, 
and hearing the shriek of his mother while 
nestling in her bosom. 

Buitz, too, had his memories of this do- 
mestic episode. Gathering himself up with 
an expression of rage and malice in his very 
ugly visage, he looked after Ludwig, and 
muttered — 

" Herr Graf Inveruglas — Herr Graf indeed ! 
Gott in Himmel, I may yet see him not 
worth a gute-groschen !" and he snapped his 
fingers as he named the imaginary coin. 

Ludwig had his wages paid, and stripping 
him of his livery, turned him into the street. 
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This unexpected event greatly disturbed 
the countess ; but she asked no questions, as 
Ludwig seemed in no mood to be communi- 
cative, and Ruitz, as he left the house, though 
completely sobered, now shouted — 

" Ach, Gott 1 Hoch, Herr Doctor, hoch !'' 
and drawing from his pocket a canvas bag of 
silver thalers, he threw it into the air, caught 
it exultingly in his hands, and repaired to 
the nearest estaminet for a tankard of lager 
beer well laced with com brandy. 

aouds were now begiiming indeed to 
darken over the house of Inveruglas as they 
had never done for more than one hundred 
and twenty years — since the day of Cul- 
loden. 

" Great heavens !" thought poor Ludwig, 
as he sought the solitude of his own room — 
" can such things be T 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ludwig's stern resolution. 

lAD this adventurer — this low-bom 
lurker — ^for such Ludwig conceived 
him to be-been daring enough to 
address the countess in terms of love ? 

Had he only a design upon her purse, 
or had he in any way got her into his 
power? Dread, he knew not of what, 
haunted the young man now — certainly a 
fear of some horrible fiasco, which might 
cover his own name and that of Margarethe 
with ridicule, if not with disgrace, haunted 
him hourly. 

He longed to leave Hamburg for the army, 
yet was almost terrified to do so, lest his 
absence might precipitate the calamity ; but 
now only a fortnight of his leave remained, 
and ere that was past he would have to report 
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himself to the headquarters of the Rhine- 
landers. 

He long^ also for the companionsliip and 
advice of his friend Otto Amswald ; for to a 
young man of Ludwig's temperament, his 
high family pride, military spirit, and genuine 
Prussian jimkerism, the whole situation was 
simply maddening, and, but for the influence 
of Margarethe's society, he might have com- 
mitted some terrible mistake. 

Exactly a week after the episode at the 
Zoological Gardens, and on the evening sub- 
sequent to the dismissal of Ruitz, Ludwig 
was alone on the ramparts of Hamburg. 
These are great earthworks, consisting of 
about fourteen large ravelins, with deep, wet 
ditches, which protect the city on the three 
sides that are not washed by the Elbe. They 
form somewhat secluded promenades now, 
as they are destitute of cannon, and their 
grassy slopes are thickly covered with fine 
trees. 

The evening was calm and still, and in the 
Eberhard Bastion, Ludwig, lost in harassing 
thought, was lying on his back, with his 
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hands interlaced under his head, on the green 
slope, his pipe, the gift of Otto Amswald, 
dangling from a comer of Im mouth, and his 
eyes fixed sometimes on the blue sky over- 
head, and at others on the green extent of 
the Heilingeist Feld, which Hes between the 
ramparts and Altona, and where the Prussian 
infantry were at skirmishing drill now from 
dawn till sunset, when suddenly he was 
roused to the highest pitch of excitement by 
seeing two figures pass between the trees on 
the opposite side of the wet ditch. 

They were walking by in earnest conversa- 
tion, and were the Grafine and Dr. Pokehom, 
attired exactly as on that morning when he 
left her house, and with his short scrubby^ 
beard as usual. She leant upon his arm, and 
their faces were bent towards each other as a 
turn of the wooded walk hid them from the 
view of Ludwig. 

Starting to his feet, the latter hurried to 
meet and confront them ; but to do this, as 
the barrier ditch was deep, broad, and fiill of 
water, he was compelled to make a long 
detour round by the Altona Gate. Breath- 
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less with excitement, indignation, and sorrow, 
he hurried on to confront — ^not the pair he 
expected, but his mother alone, walking 
slowly, composedly forward to meet him with 
a smile. 

Whether they had seen him or not, and 
had parted suddenly, Ludwig knew not ; but 
the stem glance he gave her compelled her to 
speak. 

"Ludwig," said she, inquiringly, "you 
seem excited V 

" Perhaps. You are alone now." 

" Alone — of course," with an air of candour 
so perfect that he knew not whether it was 
real or assumed ; and for a moment he 
thought, could his vision or overheated fancy 
have deceived him, and placed by his mother's 
side a spectrum of the doctor, conceived by his 
own eye ; for he had heard of such things. 

" Where is that man ?" he asked. 

"Who? Whatman?" 

" The Herr Doctor." 

" I know not," she replied, firmly. 

" Yet, but five minutes ago, he was with 

you.'' 
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" Impossible ! My dear son, you must 
dream." 

" Dare you say, mother, that I am blind or 
madr 

" Dare you take such a tone to me V she 
asked, haughtily. "Ludwig, you forget 
^ yourself." 

" No, madame ; it is you who forget your- 
self, and the honour due to your own rank. 
But enough of this ; we understand each 
other now. Let us take a carriage home- 
ward." 

Suddenly he bethought him of the sentinel, 
who stood at the angle of the bastion close 
by, and who must have been cognisant of aU 
who passed his post. 

" Which way did the gentleman go who 
has just left this lady ?" he asked. 

" Mein Herr, I saw no gentleman, ** replied 
the soldier. "Madame was alone, till you 
joined her." 

The countess was in tears now. But 
though the simple evidence of the unbiassed 
sentinel fiiUy corroborated her assertion, 
Lud wig's suspicions were too highly excited 
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to be easily allayed, and with a cold, proud 
expression in his eye, he drew within his 
own the arm of his mother, who remained 
silent and overcome with emotion ; for never 
before had such a scene, especially one in- 
volving so much that was unsaid, occurred 
between them ; and they drove home without 
speaking. 

To Ludwig it seemed that though she had 
on this occasion baffled or triumphed over 
him, she lacked courage either to question or 
defy him further, and so consented, for the 
present, to let the matter drop; but from 
that evening she was seen less and less than 
usual in the gay Neuer Wall, the Alster 
Arcade, and other public places of resort in 
Hamburg. 

Thus, she could not be meeting this 
mysterious personage, yet, even in absence, 
he seemed to exercise some unhappy influence 
over her ; for Ludwig soon became alarmed 
and shocked by the change her beauty had 
suflfered since that evening on the ramparts. 
All the old brightness of her proud, hand- 
some, and sweet little face was passing away. 
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Her head had the same lofty carriage, but the 
former was changed ; her eyes seemed larger ; 
her cheek had faded and lost its perfect oval ; 
while to Ludwig it seemed that even the 
tone of her voice was changed. Certainly its 
old glad ring was gone. Alarm and distress 
were added to his perplexity ; his heart grew 
wild and sad with thoughts that took no 
tangible form, though if he had lived in the 
preceding century, he would have readily 
deemed that the whole situation was caused 
by diablerie or necromancy, on the part of 
this doctor for whom he sought in vain. 

Meanwhile strange rumours became preva- 
lent. They were scattered and vague at 
first — lowly whispered — ^then more decided 
in import — concerning the Grafine von In- 
veruglas. Whether they emanated from low- 
cabarets frequented by the expelled Buitz, or 
from the vicinity of the Adolph Platz, it is 
impossible to say — perhaps from both quar- 
ters; and these rumours Ludwig was, of 
course, the last to hear. But they reached 
even him at last, and in what fashion we shall 
relate. 
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Ludwig fairly writhed amid the atmosphere 
of mystery in which he found himself ; and 
times there were when, in the agony of his 
mind, he thought of leaving Germany for 
ever. But what would come of that ? Dis- 
grace ! His country was on the eve of war 
with France ; and every steamer that entered 
the broad bosom of the beautiftd Elbe was 
bringing home from England, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and elsewhere, cheering, and enthu- 
siastic crowds of Germans, who, rather than 
forfeit their citizenship, were returning to 
fight for the Fatherland. 

To resign his commission was impossible ; 
he could only be a soldier or nothing. More- 
over, he would then have to serve his term in 
the ranks, or flyl Could he go to France, 
the enemy of Prussia? Could he go to 
Britain — ^to Scotland, the land of battle and 
of song, from whence his fathers came ? The 
very title he derived from that earldom or 
countship, which gave him a high place in 
Germany, would be as an assumption in 
virtue of attainder, and as a dead-letter there. 
And then there was Margarethe ! With all 
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this, the fear of class-disgrace, which he 
dreaded as a Hindoo would dread the loss of 
caste^ was strong within him. 

There are many charming spots around 
Hamburg, and in these the lovers would dis- 
miss the carriage, and ramble for many a 
happy hour round the wooded ramparts, or in 
the Botanical Gardens ; over the Heilingeist 
Feld, when, amid the gorse, the blackberries 
were ripening and the broad-leaved ferns 
were turning from emerald-green to russet- 
brown; in pleasure boats on the Alster, 
where Ludwig plied his sculls like any young 
Englishman on the Thames at Richmond or 
Putney ; while, reclining in the stem, Mar- 
garethe sat smilingly opposite him ; or on the 
rustic seats beside the outer Alster, where 
they could feed the swans, while the pleasant 
summer breeze blew the shadows of the 
clouds across the open sheet of water, or the 
fields and woodlands that bordered it ; though 
the naturally playful manner and high spirits 
of the girl were dimmed at times by the con- 
sciousness that this would not last for ever — 
that separation was coming; but, thank 
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Heaven, she could little anticipate how sternly 
and abruptly ! 

Full of hope for the future, when the war — 
oh, how odious, how heart- sickening a theme 
for Margarethe and many, many more — 
would be over. Yet they strove not to think 
of it, as they whispered to each other the 
old, old story, the sweetness of which never 
fails or fades apparently ; but which, with all 
its hopefulness and tenderness, is too often 
doomed to have a sad or sorrowful end. 

For many reasons, the last of these rambles 
they had together was fated to be remem- 
bered by Ludwig with many painful associa- 
tions. 

Margarethe was distrait, nervous, sad, and 
tearfiil, and her whole bearing proved a 
source of puzzle and anxiety to her lover. 
At some recent evening reunion, she and her 
aunt had found themselves in a pain fill whirl- 
pool of gossip, and heard much— oh, so much 
— ^that she would have been more than 
human had she not given Ludwig, whom she 
loved so dearly, a hint of what the busybodies 
ware saving:. 
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But in what words or terms was she to 
jframe her communication? She uttered so 
many half speeches, looked, in spite of her- 
self, so mysterious and significant, so sad and 
really distressed, that it was impossible for 
Ludwig not to perceive that some horrid truth 
was lurking behind her words. 

His cheek flushed and then grew pale ; but 
his eyes wore a dangerous gloom, as he 
said — 

"Speak out, beloved Margarethe. You 
have something to tell me — something that 
concerns my honour. Am I right V 

" Oh, Ludwig, it seems base to accept or 
set up doubts. But — but I know not what 
to think — and I hear so much." 

" Of Dr. Pokehom, you would say T asked 
Ludwig, with great apparent calmness. 

"Yes, Ludwig. He is still in Hamburg, 
and his name and that of the Grafine are 
often mentioned together." 

"But what certainty have you, darling, 
that the man is still in Hamburg T 

" My own eyes cannot deceive me, Lud- 
wig. 
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" You have seen him, then !" 

" I see him almost every evening/' 

" Where, in Heaven's name V 

Fearing that she had already said too 
much, and dreading her lover's temper, she 
became silent ; but ultimately Ludwig ex- 
tracted from her by slow degrees, that every 
evening, about sunset, the doctor was seen 
to pass her house and to ascend the path 
that led to the Caspar Bastion, between the 
Altona Gate and the Elbe, as if he went 
thither to meet some person ; and most un- 
wise information this was to give the fiery 
youth, as it proved eventually, and he was 
resolved not to lose a moment in acting upon it. 

He veiled the impatience with which he 
now wished to be left to himself; yet a fore- 
boding of evil about to happen stole over him, 
when, to cover the bitterness of his own 
thoughts, he smilingly assisted her into the 
carriage and bade her adieu, as they were not 
to meet again for two or three days — in- 
deed, not until he was to become the escort 
of herself and Madame Nerenstien, her aunt, 
to a famous fancy ball that was to be held in 
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the great theatre — one that was to be re- 
markably exclusive (as the public ballrooms 
of Hamburg are not frequented by "the 
upper ten"), and both Otto Arnswald and 
Captain Oldendorf were to accompany them. 

As the carriage bore her away, Ludwig 
looked at his watch ; it was nearly three 
hours from sunset yet. Her words, her sad 
manner, all inferring more than she had 
admitted, kindled a storm of wrath in the 
yoimg man's breast; and ere an hour was 
past he was to hear words which were as fiiel 
to the flame that burned within him. 

Feeling athirst with the excitement of the 
time, he turned into the Alster Pavilion, 
which abuts from the Jimgfemsteig, or 
Maiden's Walk, into the basin, and is one 
of the largest and best frequented cafes in 
the city — ^frequented alike by ladies and 
gentlemen. The Germans are proverbially 
noisy ; the paviKon was crowded ; the pro- 
menade without was thronged ; so were the 
open galleries aroimd the edifice, in front of 
which a brass band was playing the " Watch 
on the Rhine," and similar airs, while the 
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little steam launches were pujBBug to and fro, 
landing or taking off pleasure-seekers. 

While Ludwig, seated at a tiny marble 
table, was imbibing a beaker of Rhine wine, 
he thought he heard his own name men- 
tioned by two men, who were seated on the 
verandah without, but whose voices came 
distinctly through the spars of a green 
jalousie. 

"I never knew it otherwise," said one, 
laughing, "but it always seems to me sin- 
gular, that when women become widowed in 
any very lamentable way, they are usually 
among the first to marry again.'' 

"But the Herr Graf was killed in the 
Austrian war, nearly ten years ago, and the 
charming Grafine has been in no huny to 
replace him." 

" Oh, ja Mein Herr — but perhaps she could 
not exactly get the man she wanted. Now, 
however " 

" Of whom are they speaking T thought 
Ludwig, whose blood grew alternately hot 
and cold. He was not, however, left long in 
doubt, for Diedrich Wolfhart, who proved to 
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be one of the speakers, after some hearty 
laughter, said — 

"Don't you remember the affair of the 
little Dresden china beauty, and the young 
Lieutenant von " 



Ludwig failed to catch the name. 

"No; what was it? When?" 

" Just before the Herr Graf marched with 
the Uhlans towards Moravia, but leaving his 
mark on the lieutenant's left cheek" — ^some 
whispering arid laughter, which, to Ludwig's 
sensitive ear, sounded as that of mocking 
devils, followed, and there came sickeningly 
back upon his mind the conversation he had 
overheard between his mother and Gretchen, 
that she had known the doctor long, long 
ago, when he had loved her ; then the story 
of Ruitz ! The doctor had a scar on the left 
cheek. Heavens, could it be that the young 
lieutenant and the doctor were one and the 
same person ? 

So — so! Their private affairs — even his 
mother s name — had become common gossip 
for such as Wolfhart, the notary, to make 
sport of in such a place as the Alster 
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Pavilion ; and with whom ? The voice of 
the other speaker seemed not unfamiliar to 
Ludwig, who with his heart now torn with 
rage, shame, and mortification — amid which 
he prayed God for strength, that he might 
not curse the mother he had loved so weU — 
left the pavilion and sought the verandah to 
confront the detractors ; but found that they 
had both stepped on board one of the steam 
laimches, and were gone, he knew not 
where. 

But one satisfaction remained to him — that 
ere the light of that day faded, he might, 
with one hand, take a terrible revenge for aU 
this network of shame, that seemed closing 
around him, and all he loved so weU. 

" In an hour it will be sunset," said he, 
through his clenched teeth — "in one hour, 
and then /" 

,He left the rest unsaid even to himself, 
and hurried home, when, without inquiring 
whether the Grafine were there or abroad — 
as in his then mood of mind he dared not 
trust himself to confront her — he changed his 
dress, relinquished his uniform for plain 

9—2 
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clothes, took a couple of buttonless foils, that 
were almost small swords, and with grim 
satisfaction, feeling that their points were 
sharp and deadly, he took a droski to the 
Altona Gate; and just as the setting sun ^ 
began to redden the waters of the Elbe, and 
throw westward the vast shadow of St. 
Michael's spire and others across the whole 
city, with its sharp roofs, pointed gables, and 
inniunerable storehouses, he selected a place 
from whence he could, without being seen, 
command the whole view of the path that led 
to the crest of the Caspar Bastion. 

If aught were wanted to nerve Ludwig's 
hand and heart, it was the recollection that 
in the vicinity of that place he had last 
seen — unless most singularly deceived — the 
doctor walking with the countess. Despite 
what the sentinel said, it had been no mistake 
then ! 

The stout, closely-shaven man he had met 
in the Prussian uniform and the Herr Doctor 
were one and the same person. Perhaps he 
was a spy in the service of France. Any 
way, he was an impostor beyond the pale of 
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the law, and for a moment or two Ludwig 
felt in doubt whether to punish him with his 
own hand, or to drag him by the throat to 
the nearest guardhouse. 

He trembled with eagerness and anxiety 
lest the doctor might not come till twilight 
fell, or, on this evening — whatever his usual 
errand might be — should not come at all. 

As the gates of Hamburg are shut every 
evening, and a small toll, increasing pro- 
gressively every hour till twelve o'clock, is 
demanded, after which persons may pass and 
repass all through the night, upon payment 
of one mark each, the ramparts were now 
deserted, and the Caspar Bastion was without 
a loiterer save Ludwig, who beheld its solitude 
with satisfaction. 

"Hal" thought he — "this double man — 
this devil — which he may be, I care not. 
Heaven grant that I may soon be face to face 
with him ; and if he prove trickster — ay, 
even a schwarz-kunstler^^ — I shall tear the 
mask from him !" 



* Necromancer. 
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Yes ; it seemed better by a thousand 
degrees to face out the peril thus, and crush 
his lurking tormentor, than to wake eveiy 
morning with a sense of clamorous coward 
fear of some calamity that might happen ere 
the day was done. 





CHAPTER X. 

ON THE CASPAB BASTION. 

N the blindness of his youthful anger he 
never thought of the preliminary of a 
challenge — for where was it to be de- 
livered ? — or of having seconds. He had none 
of the nervous doubt or dread of one about to 
fight a duel, and force another, perhaps more 
skilful than himself, into a mortal combat. 
He thought only of taking up his father's 
quarrel, if the doctor was indeed the heu- 
tenant whose face he had watched, or of 
avenging the aflfront now put upon him by 
his mother's folly and the doctor's foul pre- 
sumption. 

The sun had set ; the gas-hghts were be- 
ginning to glitter in old-fashioned and pic- 
turesque Altona ; the shadows of the trees 
that covered all the glacis of the rampart were 
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deepening, and the reflection of them down- 
ward in the still calm water of the fosse was 
deeper still ; the upward path was lonely and 
untrodden, and all was so still that Ludwig 
conld hear the beating of his heart. 

As he came forth from his place of conceal- 
ment — a clump of giant laurels — ^to look 
about — was it overheated fancy, imagination, 
or what? — ^there seemed, for a moment, to 
be a dusky figure hovering near him. He 
turned sharply, firmly, defiantly ; for, at that 
moment, he would have faced the warning 
spectre of the family legend, heedless of what 
it portended, so that he might have his 
revenge. 

" Fancy all !" he exclaimed. 

Yet it was not so much fancy as he thought. 

A shower had fallen that afternoon, and 
now the dark green leaves of the arbutus and 
laurel were shiniug gaily in the moisture, 
while the pleasant odour of fresh roses came 
fi:om the bushes that flourished where, in the 
fatal days of Marshal Davoust, the cannon had 
belched forth destruction. 

Voices, mocking laughter, came from a 
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thicket close by. Then all was still, and 
Ludwig, with a spasm of grim joy — if we may 
use an expression so paradoxical — saw the 
doctor emerge from among the trees, and come 
straight towards him. 

Whom had he been there to meet \ How 
had he come there without ascendinor the 
path 1 — ^and what did the laughter portend ? 
All mattered nothing to Ludwig now, who, 
holding a weapon in each hand with the hilt 
before him, now barred the other's way, and 
said, sternly — 

" Stand, Herr Doctor Pokehom, or what- 
ever you call yourself !" 

" For what reason V demanded the other, 
swelling with anger, and using a high tone of 
authority to which the young count was quite 
unused. 

" You shall soon leaiii. You have not yet 
left Hamburg, Herr Doctor !" 

" I do not require to be told that, since the 

fact of my being here shows that I am still in 

the pleasant Hanse city. " 

" We trifle, and the daylight is failing us 
fast.'' 
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*^ Hamburg is as free to me as it is to you, 
Herr Graf, and why should I leave it to suit 
your convenience ?" 

Ludwig flushed red with passionate shame, 
as he disdained to say *' why." 

" A doctor, bred at a German university 
can, of course, handle the sword. Choose your 
weapon, and be on your guard without a mo- 
ment of delay," said Ludwig, through his 
clenched teeth, as he proffered the hilts of the 
sharpened foils. 

"What if I decline?" asked the doctor 
with lofty hauteur. 

" Then I may either run you through the 
body, or break every bone in it, and cast you 
into the fosse behind you I" exclaimed Lud- 
wig, stepping a pace resolutely towards him. 

" I have my doubts if you could do either ; 
but begone, Herr Graf, leave the pathway 
free. I do not fight with boys !" 

"Boy or not, I know how to avenge an 
insult offered to my family again — you im- 
derstand me, Herr Doctor, again — and fight 
you I shall, here hand to hand " 

" Without seconds or witnesses V' 
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" With only the stars to see us, for ere we 
could procure either, you would escape me 
again. As for seconds, I. could easily, had 
you been like any other man, have procured 
two officers from the nearest barrack/' 

" I require no second," said the doctor, now 
black with fury. " Do you V 

" None but my supple wrist and sharp eye. 
Come on, or it will be too dark," added Lud- 
wig, contemptuously ffinging a foil at Poke- 
horn with one hand, while standing on his 
guard with the other. 

With a fierce oath his enemy took up the 
weapon, felt its point, tested its temper, and 
eyed the handsome lad with intense mahg- 
J^ty> y®t still paused, and as if fiirther to en- 
rage his antagonist, held out a gold Frederick 
in his hand, and said, as he threw down the 
weapon — 

" Take this, my yoimg friend, and buy 
some pretty gewgaw for the Fraulein Neren- 
stien, as I am not master of so much money 
as will enable me to make my escape from 
Hamburg if I kill you, as I shall certainly 
do." 
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*' On guard — on guard, or I shall run you 
through the body!" exclaimed Ludwig, 
choking with passion ; but seeing that, jfrom 
some unaccountable reason, Pokehom still 
lingered, as if in contempt of him, he sud- 
denly made a thrust at his right cheek, and 
laid it as completely open as in some former 
brawl the left had been. 

" Take that, dog," said he, " and bear it, 
like the other scar, to the gallows on which 
you shall hang!" 

Transported with passion on receiving a 
wound so sharp and sudden, and feeling the 
warm blood streaming from his face, the 
doctor snatched up the foil, and attacked the 
young count with the blindest fury ; for in his 
inner heart, though Ludwig was the son of the 
woman whom he had dared to love, he hated 
him for his father's sake, he hated him for his 
own, and he hated him for his British blood 
and Scottish title, which gave him a rank so 
superior to his own, with a hate akin to that 
which the bosom of a devil alone could foster. 
So now dire evil was sure to come of it, and 
the intense loneliness of the place at that 
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time gave him all the desire to kill him, if he 
could do it, as the deed would be unseen, and 
a barrier would be removed from his path for 
ever. 

Ludwig, too, was hot, and only kept him- 
self calm by a great eflPort. Just vengeance 
was on his side, dire revenge on that of Poke- 
horn, who was a man of superior weight, 
strength, and even skill, though youth and 
agility were in favour of the other. But not 
a word passed between them now, and only 
their hard or half-suppressed breathing was 
heard, as each watched the other's eye, rather 
than his blade, in the fast fading twilight. 

Then, ever and anon clash, clash went the 
sharp metallic ring of the blades in the still 
evening air. Another sharp prick in the 
sword-arm made Pokehorn fight like a mad- 
man, and he pressed on, thrusting with such 
wild and deadly fiiry, that Ludwig, fresh 
though he was from the military college at 
Potsdam, could oppose his onslaught but 
with difficulty. 

Being pursy, however, and obese to boot, 
Pokehorn became breathless, and on being 
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pressed in turn, was driven down the path- 
way towards the fosse, after about ten 
minutes of 'fierce thrusting and parrying, till 
suddenly there was a gleam in the air and 
the clash of something falling. An oath es- 
caped the doctor, for by one vigorous circular 
parry in meeting a thrust, Ludwig had 
twitched the rapier "out of his antagonist's 
hand, leaving him thus completely at his 
mercy. 

Ludwig drew back his hilt, about to make 
one deadly thrust ; but changed his mind, 
and said— 

*' Take up your weapon, as I am tempted to 
lay you beside it !" 

Without a word of thanks, without an 
emotion of gratitude, but with a glow of un- 
utterable ferocity in his eyes, Pokehom 
snatched up the weapon, and again they en- 
gaged with greater rancour than ever, but in 
less than a minute Ludwig's blade broke off 
within six inches of the hilt, leaving him 
completely at the mercy of the doctor, who, 
after surveying him a moment with an ex- 
pression of unexampled malice and triumph 
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in his warm and now blood-beplastered face, 
sprang upon him with a howl like that of a 
wild animal, and made one thrust with such 
fiiry that he was unable to recover himself 

His blade passed harmlessly between Lud- 
wig's left arm and his side. Ludwig then 
closed in, and with his left hand wrenched it 
away, while, with the hilt which armed his 
right, he dealt the doctor a tremendous blow 
ftdl in the face. An exclamation of mingled 
rage and pain escaped him. He fell heavily 
backwards — ^there was a crashing of twigs 
and branches, a heavy splash, and Herr Doc- 
tor Pokehom fell into the deep, dark, slimy 
fosse behind him, and then the waters seemed 
to close over his head, as over a stone. 

All was profoundly still, and Ludwig felt 
his heart beating more wildly than ever as he 
peered over the edge of the fosse, in which 
the stars were brightly reflected. He could 
see no sign whatever of the doctor. Was he 
drowning in its depths ? If so, he had cause 
to regret the sudden catastrophe which had 
befellen the man whose life he had spared, 
and yet had so cruelly striven to slay himself. 
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His gust of rage had passed away, and now 
he glanced upward at the stars — as he 
thought, the only witnesses of this terrible 
scene. Had he looked a little more carefully 
elsewhere, he might have seen a human face 
looking out of the woody gloom close by — ^the 
peculiar visage of Ruitz KeekinketteL 

He threw away the broken foil, and with 
the other in his hand hastened with emotions 
of a very mingled nature from the scene. For 
the first time now he regretted the non- 
presence of witnesses, and, as he passed in by 
the Altona Gate, with the foil in his hand, he 
was conscious, as he paid the necessary toll, 
of being closely and unpleasantly scrutinised 
by two sentinels of the Nachtwache. 

He now found that he had lost his fa- 
vourite pipe, the gift of Otto Amswald, on 
which his name was engraved. He regretted 
it even then, in that time of wild excitement. 

He had more cause to regret it ere long, 
for he had barely left the edge of the fosse 
when the exulting Euitz crept from his 
hiding-place, and possessed himself of the 
identical pipe, together with the broken foil 
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and the sorely battered and blood-stained hat 
of Herr Doctor Pokehom — three relics of the 
fray — ^with which he made off towards the 
city by another path from the Caspar Bastion, 
full of combined terror and revengeful glee. 

That night Dr. Pokehom was missing from 
his hotel — an event of which due notice was 
given by the landlord to the pohce. 





CHAPTEK XI 

LIGHT ! 

ND what were the emotions of the 
young count under all these circum- 
stances," the reader may ask ? 
It can scarcely be said that he felt either 
much remorse or fear. In one sense his 
conscience was clear. The combat had been 
a case of just punishment on the doctor, of 
terrible risk run by himself — s. case of a life 
for a life. Yet, in spite of himself, he felt 
far from comfortable, and with a conviction 
that he had not heard the last of Dr. 
Pokehom. 

The mother that once upon a time he 
would have taken into his confidence he now 
shrank from; and her apparent grief and 
anxiety alone nerved him and roused the old 
fury, with the ever-rankling memory of the 
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observations he had overheard in the Alster 
Pavilion. 

While her health and spirits seemed to 
grow worse hourly, his restlessness and un- 
happiness were too apparent not to attract 
her attention. Yet she never asked the 
cause. This was a painful and certainly n^w 
state of matters between the mother and 
son. 

The past life of the former had been a 
species of prolonged girlhood — as, from the 
time of her marriage with the Graf von 
Inveruglas, her senior by several years, , he 
had ever made a species of pet or child-wife 
of her. Languid and helpless, there were 
those, who said she could do nothing but look 
beautiM and often coquettish ; and as old 
Gretchen managed her entire household, she 
had no duty but to study her dresses, be 
affectionate, charming, and gracious. 

She was the idol of her husband; and 
when the poor man fell from his horse with 
an Austrian bullet lodged near the region of 
his gallant heart, and was borne into a 
wayside hut to die, his last messages, and his 

10—2 
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prayers, too, were for her, and not for him- 
self ; and for the boy, his son, he left to her 
future care. 

The tie was strong between them, but the 
tongues of both seemed powerless now ; and 
Ludwig saw with grim satisfaction that no 
letters came to her as usual during the two 
days subsequent to that eventful evening, 
though the silent countess wrote and de- 
spatched more than one, whither or to whom 
he disdained to inquire. Otto Amswald and 
Rudiger Oldendorf were coming to attend 
the great Hamburg ball — coming all the way 
from Berlin ; and though Ludwig looked 
eagerly forward to their companionship — ^to 
that of the former especially — he felt ,that, 
even to him, on the subject of his duel with 
the doctor, he dared not unbosom himself 

He had, with an anxiety, perhaps nervous- 
ness, that he could not repress, searched 
all the newspapers each morning, but no 
paragraph announced any outrage suspected 
on the ramparts ; of any struggle having 
been seen or overheard ; of any one being 
missing ; Or of any body being found in the 
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fosse of the Caspar Bastion — ^not that such 
an event would prove at all exciting in 
Hamburg, a city so dissipated and so inter- 
sected by canals, dams, and water cuts, that 
assassination and suicide can be committed 
with ease. But if the body of the dro\\Tied 
doctor was not found in the fosse, what had 
become of it ? Could it have floated through 
the sluice-gate and Hafenthor to the Elbe, 
and been carried perhaps by the ebb tide 
towards the sea ? 

WhUe Ludwig, thinking gloomily over 
these things, sought solitude in a boat on 
the Alster, a visitor was announced to the 
countess — a lady who declined to give her 
name— a tall, proud, stately, and imperious- 
looking woman, of considerable presence and 
beauty of person, who was ushered in by 
Gretchen. 

^^ Gnadige Madame^^ (gracious lady), "be 
seated," said the countess, to whom the 
latter bowed curtly, even scornfully, as she 
threw up her veil and scrutinised her. 

The pure pale complexion, the dehcate oval 
fece, the clear bright eyes of golden hazel. 
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with their earnest expression and imploring 
sweetness, and the wonderful masses of 
chestnut hair that shone hke golden floss in 
the sun, were all critically examined by this 
proud and taciturn stranger, who quietly 
eyed her with a keen and defiant expression, 
till rousing herself, the Grafine said — 

"May I inquire the object of this visit, 
madame ?' 

"Grafine, you had a gentleman residing 
with you for a few days in the early part of 
this July, en route for Berlin. I learned this 
casually." 

"True, he met with an accident, was 
thrown from his horse near my house, and 
was carried in by my servants." 

"Dr. Pokehom, of Posen, I understand, he 
called himself V 

"True, madame, .and I discovered that I 
had known him years ago, but untU I saw him 
then, I knew not of his being in Hamburg." 

" You knew not that he had followed from 
Berlin a young lady of whose proclivities the 
less we say the better — Fraulein Wolfhart, 
niece of the notary of that name ?" 
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" I did not, certainly, madame 1" said the 
Grafine, making a great eflPort to control 
herself. 

" But you knew that he was not what he 
pretended to be T 

" Madame !" 

The hand of the coimtess wandered to- 
wards a hand-bell, but she did not ring, and 
the lady, who saw this arrested motion, only 
smiled more disdainfully, and said — 

" You knew that he was not a doctor, and 
that his name was not Pokehom, or anything so 
absurd, and also that he was a married man T 

" Nay, nay, nay madame !" exclaimed the 
little countess, in genuine alarm and indigna- 
tion now ; " it is impossible I" 

" This to me, who am his wife V 

" He gave himself out to be what he was in 
years past '' 

" When he dared to speak of love to you, 
and was driven by your husband, beaten and 
bleeding, out of this same house by the 
Alster Damm. But enough of this. Where 
is he ? Whither did he go on leaving this ?" 

" As Heaven hears me, I know not !" 
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replied the Grafine, in a breathless voice, 
and inwardly thankful for Ludwig's pro- 
tracted absence. 

So she had been the dupe of a married 
man, who piretended that in all the past 
years of her widowhood he had never for- 
gotten the hopeless love with which she had 
inspired him, and so fortk So Gretchen was 
right, after all, and this so-called admirer, 
who had caused such gloom and ruin in her 
once happy little household, had always had 
already a wife elsewhere. 

"You know my husband's name, madame," 
said the lady, rising. "Here I shall not 
utter it; but I have warned you, and now 
will leave you to your own thoughts." 

The room seemed to whirl round the 
Grafine, who covered her face with her hands, 
and then her ears, to shut out the bitter 
invectives and words of reproach that were 
heaped upon her, and when she looked up 
her visitor was gone, and the wheels of her 
departing carriage were rolling under the 
trees of the Alster Damm. 

She was scarcely gone when Ludwig 
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entered, looking thoughtful and pale, not as 
was his wont after having a jovial pull on the 
broad and breezy river. The extreme agita- 
tion of his mother was too apparent to escape^ 
the young officer. 

"You have just had a visitor, madame?" 
said he. 

" A lady — yes," faltered the coimtess. 

" From where T 

" I know not — I did not ask." 

**She certainly gave her business — ^her 
name V 

" She is the wife of — Dr. Pokehorn !" 
replied the countess, with an eflPort, and yet 
not without a secret hope, or emotion of 
satisfaction, that the clouds now existing 
between her and Ludwig might be dispelled ; 
but it was now his turn to manifest extreme 
discomposure. 

" The wife of the Herr Doctor T he asked, 
after a pause, or rather repeated to himself 
ponderingly. 

" I have not the smallest doubt of it.'' 

"When did you first hear of her existence?'' 
asked Ludwig, sternly. 
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"As Heaven hears me, and as I have 
Heaven to answer, but within this hour !" she 
exclaimed, and covered her face, while a 
passion of tears and mortification shook her 
fragile little form, and Ludwig looked 
gloomily on. " Oh, Ludwig, my son, pardon 
me! But even this admission lays ba^ the 
past, and the secret workings of a heart that 
deceived its owner into the belief that the 
momentary excitement of jealousy, anger, 
and fancied neglect had brought disloyalty 
and indifference where none existed." 

"And thus, in spirit, you wronged my 
father !" 

After a pause he asked — 

" What sought she here ?" 

"Some information concerning her hus- 
band, who seems to be missing. She is on 
her way to Berlin — from where I know 
not — but heard that he had been a visitor 
here." 

Ludwig ground his teeth in a manner he 
had never done before, and thought that in 
more ways than one the wife or widow of the 
doctor had come to the surest place for the 
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information, which too probably would never 
reach her; but he could little conceive the 
web of shame and mortification that at that 
very instant of time his rival for the love of 
Margarethe — the base and avaricious notary, 
Diedrich Wolf hart — ^was now weaving around 
him. 





CHAPTEK XII. 

IN THE ADOLPH PLATZ ONCE MORE. 

EKE DIEDKICH WOLFHAKT, the 

notary and justizrath, was busy in his 
private office — the same apartment 
which had witnessed his interview with Mar- 
garethe — and busy he was, indeed. Legal 
business and knavery were flourishing Hke 
green bay-trees together, and he had important 
cases pending in all the three great chambers 
of Hamburg — the Ober Gericht, or superior 
court, for actions involving more than two 
thousand marks ; the Neider Gericht, which 
takes cognisance of cases under that sum; and 
the Handels Gericht, or tribunal of commerce, 
which decides on matters connected with ship- 
ping and commerce ; for everything brought 
grist to the mill of Herr Wolfhart. But on 
this remarkable morning all the cases in 
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question were set aside, and gave place to an 
interview with Ruitz Keekinkettel, the ex- 
pelled domestic of the Grafine, and to whose 
exultingly-prolix account of the combat in the 
Caspar Bastion he listened with an expression 
of face which it was difficult to analyse. 

The doctor's sorely battered and blood- 
bespattered hat, with his name inside it, the 
pipe of Ludwig, the broken foil, with casts of 
the footmarks beside the fosse, were all laid 
before the legal eyes of Wolfhart, and in these 
eyes there was a curious twinkle of maHce 
and triumph, but no sign or token of regret 
for the loss of his friend the doctor, and this 
was so apparent as to excite the surprise of 
Ruitz, who remembered the fact at a future 
time, while the notary prepared, from his 
words, a narrative for the police authorities of 
the city. 

He grinned from time to time as the work 
proceeded, and showed his jagged teeth, which 
were of a dreadftd colour, certainly. 

The body of the doctor was not forthcoming, 
for a sufficient reason, to be explained ere 
long, and Wolfhart had no wish that he 
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should be forthcoming just then — dead or alive ; 
but the story of Ruitz, of whose rough dis- 
missal from service he was aware, suggested 
much to such a wretch. It put revenge doubly 
within his grasp, if the trump-card were well 
played. There would be an arrest, disgrace 
on Ludwig, shame, sorrow, and agony to all 
connected with him — to none more than Mar- 
garethe Nerenstien, who had flouted and 
mocked him, Diedrich Wolfhart ; and in the 
confiision of the time— for less than a month 
now might see the French in Hamburg — the 
girl might yet be his own, after all, and the 
young count, if not put to death, would at least 
be branded and cut ofi* from society for ever. 

^^Ach Gottt what a triumph !" he exclaimed 
aloud, as he laid down his rapid pen at last. 

Ruitz, whose shoulders yet ached at the 
recollection of the mauling the young count 
had given him, was too anxious also for revenge 
even to ask recompense for the proofs, yet he 
took with glee a handful of silver groschen, 
readily given him by the notary, to whom, 
with the garrulity of the vulgar, he was never 
tired of repeating his startling story. 
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^^ Schaun's na — schaun's na T (Lookye — 
lookye !), " Herr Wolfhart," he was beginning 
for the sixth time, bowing his head, and 
pressing his dirty hands together, " I feel in- 
clined to moralise over this dreadful event " 

" But I am a lawyer,'' interrupted the other, 
" and have no time for morals or moralisers 
either." 

He folded the document he had written. 

" Footsteps trampled deep — um — um," he 
muttered, " visible in the mud in several 
ways — those of the doctor and count — indica- 
tions of a struggle. Ja wohl ! ja wohl ! And 
now for the evidence of the night-watch at 
the Altona Gate." 

This was also prepared, as the two sentinels 
who remembered Ludwig giving them the 
thor-spiere, or gate-toll, and passing in with a 
foil in his hand, was another Hnk in the chain 
of that evidence by which Wolf hart hoped to 
carry out a scheme which he deemed might 
be easily done in a populous city like that of 
Hamburg. 

Ruitz was now dismissed. The document 
prepared by Wolfhaxt was despatched by him 
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instantly to the proper authorities in the city, 
to be acted upon. He then opened the door 
of an inner room, with a broad grin on his 
face, and there stepped forth the Herr Doctor 
Pokehom, not in the least the worse for his 
late encounter, save that he had another scar. 
It was on his right cheek, and was covered 
by a strip of plaister; and he, too, wore a 
malevolent grin on his face, for he had over- 
heard the whole story. 

"Please to keep within, and out of the 
sight of all — my clerks especially," said Wolf- 
hart ; " and to-night you must leave Hamburg 
and never re-enter it till all is over, or we 
shall be baffled, confounded, and the allega- 
tion will fall to the ground. In an hour from 
this, the fosse will be dragged for your body. 
Ach Gott, but it is good ! Not being found 
there, it will be supposed to be feeding the 
fishes in the Elbe." 

" Wounded and disarmed, I would not 
trust myself within the power of that mad- 
dened boy again,'' said the doctor, grinding 
his teeth in his baffled rage, " and in crossing 
the fosse to escape him I had a narrow escape 
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of the Elbe, for the sluice-gate was open, and 
the tide at ebb ; but by getting into a boat 
close by, I was enabled to elude the Altona 
Gate with its guard, who would of course 
have questioned me. But a time shall come 
— a time shall come !" and he actually sighed 
in the savageness of his hate as he thought 
of Ludwig Grahame. 

" The moment that night sets in you must 
quit Hamburg by sea, if possible, for the trains 
are all watched now." 

" By sea T 

" Yes, for Sweden — or England, if you 
prefer it." 

" Impossible ! I cannot leave Germany 
just now, even if I would ; and as for Sweden, 
the whole navigation of the Elbe has been 
destroyed — ^buoys removed, lights extin- 
guished, and landmarks altered." 

" True, for dread of a French fleet. Der 
Teufel 1" and the notary stamped his heel on 
the floor in sheer rage. " Stay — I have it. 
To-morrow morning a droski can take you to 
Pinneberg, and then you can find the train 
for Berlin. I say to- morrow, as every vehicle 
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in Hamburg is engaged for the great ball 
to-night." 

'^ True ; and that reminds me that I am to 
accompany your niece, the Fraulein Aloisa 
Wolfhart. We were to go in the costimie of 
Norwegian peasants/' 

" That is all stuff now, my friend. Think 
of your paimch in a peasant's breeches 1 There 
can be no ball, so far as you are concerned. 
Once safe in Berlin, or elsewhere, you will 
hear of the count's arrest, and leave the rest 
to me." 

'* How can I thus tear myself away from 
your niece V^ exclaimed the doctor, as he 
heard the expected rustle of a lady's dress in 
the outer office. " She is a beautiful girl, 
an excellent girl, and so charming that — 
that " 

*^ You feel inclined to reward her by afflicting 
her with your society for Kfe," sneered Wolf- 
hart. 

*^ Afflicting her ! How severe of you, Mein 
Herr." 

" Well, my friend, it is well she is attrac- 
tive, for, poor girl, she has not a kreutzer in 
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the world ; but this is no time for jesting. 
Here, in these rooms, you must remain con- 
cealed till I can have you sent out of Hamburg 
by day-dawn; and when all is over, I shall 
be glad to see you in the Adolph Platz 
again." 

What the object of the notary could be in 
tolerating the sudden addresses of an almost 
imknown man — unknown save that he had 
met him at the house of the Grafine — to his 
orphan niece, was doubtful, unless it were 
that he conceived him to be wealthy; and 
now the young lady herself — a bright and 
handsome, but bold and decidedly "fast"- 
looking girl, attired in the extreme of the 
mode for shopping in the Arcade — came sud- 
denly upon the scene, and entered brusquely, 
with a coquettish smile, from her uncle's 
private room. 

"What is all this to which I have been 
listening?" she demanded, looking at each 
alternately with a bright, saucy smile in her 
fine eyes. "The Herr Doctor not going to 
the ball, after promising to be my escort and 
that of my chaperone, the syndic's wife — more 
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than all, after we had chosen such becoming 
costumes V 

Instead of replying to the energetic remarks 
of the young lady, the gentlemen looked at 
each other with manifest embarrassment and 
annoyance; for, imless her tongue could be 
fettered in some way, and her perfect silence 
insiu-ed, the whole scheme against Ludwig 
and Margarethe would fall to the ground 
utterly. The notary knew that his niece had 
ever been treated with coldness and aversion 
by the countess and Margarethe — ^indeed, 
that in all places of public resort, owing to 
the girl's own prominent and remarkable de- 
meanour and showy dress, they had simply 
ignored her existence, and that she hated both 
most cordially in consequence, and had ever 
resented this with intense bitterness; and 
also that, notwithstanding the circvunstance 
of her uDcle being the guardian of Margarethe 
Nerenstien, and a visitor of Ludwig's mother, 
she had never once been permitted to cross 
the threshold of either. 

He knew this, we say, and this emotion, he 
thought, must now be turned to account, if 
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her consent was to be won, and her silence 
insured, that she as well as himself and the 
doctor might enjoy her revenge. Moreover, 
by that very time, the account of the episode 
in the Caspar Bastion was in the hands of the 
guardians of the city, and the appearance of 
the doctor in his own proper person would 
end, perhaps, in their own compromising, aad 
in covering them with ridicule, at least. 

He locked the door of his room, to prevent 
interruption, and, turning to his niece, laid 
the whole scheme before her. She heard him 
with attention, surprise, and then exultation. 
Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks flushed, and 
her real beauty became brilliant, though sheer 
malevolence lit it up. Ludwig was young and 
handsome, she knew ; he had never wronged 
her, and with him she had neither grudge nor 
quarrel ; but to crush, degrade, deride, or 
aflfront his mother and Margarethe, she was 
ready, as she exclaimed, " to peril her salva- 
tion !" 

'* So much as that will not be required of 
you, niece,'' replied the notary ; " but swear 
to me that you wiU keep secret in this matter 
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in which, had I expected to have had you for 
an ally, I should not have embarked, even to 
gratify revenge/' 

" Oh, I swear it ! — I swear it ! — ^yes, uncle, 
by all that is sacred, to be silent, until you 
bid me speak." 

" A false accusation against a man of rank, 
laid gravely before the authorities, might 
plax^e us aU in serious peril," said the notaiy. 

" But the ball — ^the ball, to which we have 
all looked forward," resumed the girL " How 
hard to be deprived of the doctor, and when 
it is to be his last night in Hamburg, too." 

" Yes, niece, the last night, for some time, 
at least. To-morrow's dawn must see him off 
for Pinneburg." 

The girl looked piteously at the doctor's 
wounded face, which he had attributed to a 
fall ; for it would seem that his rich presents 
and subtle attentions had cast a strange gla- 
mour over her at Berlin and elsewhere. 

" Would not your woimded cheek have pre- 
vented your accompanying me ?" she asked, 
in a low voice, while her uncle busied himself 
with some papers. 
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" No, darling," whispered the doctor, " as I 
fully meant to wear now, not the Norwegian 
dress, but a black velvet mask and a scarlet 
domino. " 

" Do come, then, attired so,'' she pled, in 
her most winning manner. 

" I love you, Aloisa !" murmured the ras- 
cally doctor, in a voice meant to be overheard. 
" I have felt for you all that the fond brother 
feels for a favourite sister — all that a father 
can feel for a child — ^all that a lover can feel 
for her he would make his wife; but — ^to-night 
I cannot escort you, alas ! To-morrow shall 
see our separation ; but with it there will be 
our revenge upon those we detest, with the 
hope of reunion." 

*^ Dressed as you say, cannot you pass un- 
seen amid a crowd so vast T urged the girl, 
earnestly ; but, with all his outward signs of 
love for her, the doctor appeared to be im- 
movable — then, at least. 

" I shaU keep your secret, and yours also, 
imcle," said the girl, firmly ; but she added, 
impressively, "I, too, shall have another species 
of revenge for my disappointment. " 
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" In what way, Aloisa ?" asked the doctor. 

" I shall flirt furiously — yea, with Satan 
himself if he were there !" she replied, with 
her fine eyes sparkling, as she angrily and 
impetuously stamped one of her feet in its 
pretty bottine on the polished floor. 

" WeU, you may flirt and dance with the 
devil himself, if you like,'^ said the notary, as 
the doctor fell back kissing his hand, and the 
door of the inner office was locked on him ; 
*^ yes — dance to death, if such be your plea- 
sure,'' he added, putting the key in his pocket; 
** but there the Herr Doctor remains till to- 
morrow ! " 

Heedlessly as these words were spoken, 
there came a time to Diedrich Wolfhart when 
he wished that he had not uttered them. 
Then, however, he thought only of his coming 
revenge, and he turned away. The veins of 
his throat and forehead were swollen like 
cords, and his coarse upper lip was livid and 
trembhng, so strong were the passions that 
convulsed him. 

" He may be shot, hanged, executed some 
way,'' he muttered, '^ before the real truth is 
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discovered, and Herr Pokehom is found com- 
fortably alive in Berlin. What matter is it 
to me ? I but tell the tale as it was told me, 
and leave the burgomasters to do the rest. 
Disgraced he shall be, and then — then Mar- 
garethe, if not mine, can never be his wife. 
Any way,'' he added, with a fierce, sarcastic 
chuckle, '^ I shall be free from all suspicion in 
the affidr." 

But he could little foresee the sequel ! 






CHAPTEK XIII. 

THE BALL AT THE STADT THEATRE. 

H, aunt, such a night for the horses 
and carriage !" exclaimed Margarethe, 
as the summer rain came pouring in a 
deluge against the windows of the drawing- 
room, as the evening closed in and the gaselier 
was lighted. 

" Yes ; and, when I think of all that, I feel 
half inclined to think we should relinquish 
the ball," said Aimt Nerenstien, half mis- 
chievously. 

" Eelinquish the ball 1 Good heavens, 
aunt !" 

" Relinquish the ball ! Oh, madame !" ex- 
claimed Margarethe and Josephine. together. 

But she might as well have suggested their 
jumping into the Elbe as to forego a ball — 
and such a hal masque^ to which the burgo- 
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masters, the syndics, the sixty foreign consuls, 
the presidents and vice-presidents of the three 
law-courts, the officers of the garrison, and 
the whole elite of Hambiu'g were going. 

Aunt Nerenstien, a handsome and dignified- 
like matron; in white moire-antique, laughed 
at the half-dismay of the two girls, and took 
a final glance at her fiill baU-dress in the 
opposite mirror. 

" Ludwig was to call for us — surely he wont 
be late," said Margarethe, glancing for the 
twentieth time at the Dresden china clock 
above the mantelpiece. 

" How nice of him to bring Captain Olden- 
dorf with him !" said Josephine. 

" And how much nicer of him to have Otto 
Amswald too !" said Margarethe, pinching her 
friend's cheek. 

" They join us in the vestibule," added the 
matron, not ill-pleased, perhaps, at the prospect 
of having the captain, as the third of their 
party, to herself as a cavalier. 

" We have a long drive, and Ludwig was 
to be here by seven," said Margarethe (for 
people dine, dance, and go to bed betimes in 
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that part of the world) ; and once more she 
approached the ciu-tained windows to listen, 
but heard only the rush of the rain, and only- 
one pale ray of sunset seemed to linger on 
the summit of the wooded Stintfang, that 
overlooks the Elbe. 

The mansion wherein Margarethe Neren- 
stien resided with her aunt was in that pictu- 
resque quarter of Hamburg, and within it no 
accessory that wealth, comfort, and elegance 
could suggest was wanting. Yet it was in 
that mansion that the Duke of Brunswick, 
who was mortally wounded at the battle of 
Jena in 1806 — sixty-four years before — ex- 
pired. The high-backed chairs were antique, 
and surmounted by the family crest. In the 
panelled walls were family portraits — portly 
burgomasters in black velvet, with double 
chins, thick ruffs, and chains of gold ; defiant- 
looking Ritters in mail, and their comely 
dames in coifs and farthingales. A small, soft 
carpet was in the centre of the polished floor, 
and heavy draperies fringed with silk screened 
the taU windows, while the inevitable stove 
of the North of Europe, but formed of elegant 
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porcelain, occupied a corner ; and, though in 
full dress, madame, while awaiting the arrival 
of Ludwig and the carriage, betook herself to 
her knitting-needles, her Berlin wools and 
coloured silks — for knitting is the everlasting 
resource of German women of all ranks. 

She was, we have said, handsome, or, as 
men said, a comely likeness of her beautiful 
niece. Her eyes were fine and clear, and the 
dark brows that overhung them nearly met 
above her nose, and were indications of that 
decision which marked her character; but 
from time to time she looked up smilingly at 
the impatience of Margarethe, who, like her 
friend, was charming in her well-chosen cos- 
tume — an old German Court-dress of the days 
of Sigismund of Brandenburg. 

Margarethe was attired in blue silk, slashed 
and puffed out with white — colours which be- 
came her fair skin and radiant beauty — ^while 
the dark-haired and darker-eyed Josephine 
wore maize and black ; and the reader may 
imagine the care, study, and selection their 
dresses had cost them. 

A sound of wheels amid the rain, followed 
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quickly by a firm step in the vestibule, and 
Ludwig, in full uniform — discipline forbade 
him to assume a fancy costume — entered 
smiling, and urging his difficulty in procuring 
a vehicle as the reason of his delay (all the 
world seemed going to this ball I) he kissed 
the plump cheek of Madame Nerenstien, and 
then turned to Margarethe, who, conscious of 
looking her best, arrayed in a pictiu-esque 
costume, and in aU the flush of love, of youth, 
and anticipation of coming happiness amid the 
splendour and gaiety of the ball, really looked 
more than usually radiant ; and to Ludwig's 
eyes she never looked more beautifiil than 
now, with a tiny frill of lace round her delicate 
white throat, and her dress cut square, but a 
little way down in fi:ont, and her snowy arms 
coming forth from falling sleeves in aU their 
beauty of contoiu-. 

" The countess ?" she asked. 

" Declines to come," said Ludwig, curtly. 

" Oh, how disappointed I am !" 

" Dearest Margarethe !" 

" Now, tell me," said she, turning gaily 
round before her lover, " as you look at me 
so, don't I look nice ?" 
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"Nice ! Oh, Margarethe," said Ludwig, in 
a voice between a sigh and a whisper, "you 
never looked more lovely !" 

" Your eyes are partial, darling," said the 
pleased girl, "and I may be in danger of 
beUevmg in them." 

" Remember, you are engaged to me for the 
first three waltzes. The square dances you 
may have between with Oldendorf, or whom 
you please. I shall not tax you much to- 
night, dear Margarethe ; for, somehow, I do 
not feel much in a dancing mood." 

He was shawling her as he spoke, while her 
aunt and Josephine were doing that ofl&ce for 
each other. ' Ludwig, we have said, when he 
entered the room, was smiling; but to the 
quick eye of the girl who loved him she 
detected something unreal in this, and she 
whispered — 

" For three whole evenings we have seen 
nothing of the Herr Doctor going towards the 
Caspar Bastion, and I do hope he has left 
Hamburg." 

Ludwig winced and changed colour. Mar- 
garethe saw this, and glanced at him in- 
quiringly. 
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" I have spent a gloomy day," said he. " I 
took up a volume of Goethe, and pored over 
'Faust' till I grew weary. I watched the 
rain falling on the Alster till I sickened of 
that, too. I tried a bottle of Steinberger and 
my meerschaum, but even they failed to re- 
move the gloom that gathered over me ; and 
I have a singular presentimmt, Margarethe, 
that some evil is about to befall me." 

'' Fancy, aQ, darling ! Your first waltz with 
me will dissipate it all ! Think only of the 
ball and of — m^." 

'' I hope so— the carriage waits," said he, 
presenting his hand to her aunt, who, though 
she loved Ludwig weU, had views of her own 
concerning his engagement with her niece, 
and over these she was thinking in silence, as 
the carriage rolled through the streets of the 
city. 

She knew that when a couple, especially a pair 
so young and handsome, were first engaged, 
they were a source of considerable interest to 
their fiiends ; but she also knew that, as time 
wore on for any undue length, the couple often 
became a bore to themselves and to others, 
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and the situation, which won interest at the 
outset, gained only speculation, and perhaps 
offensive pity, for the sequel. Her niece had 
wealth, and Ludwig had rank and moderate 
means ; but she knew that a certain military 
probation — at a perilous time, too — was to be 
undergone ere that couple, so fair, so yoimg, 
and happy, could wed, and, with much of 
maternal interest in her heart, she watched 
them as they sat opposite her, hand in hand, 
and in happy silence. 

Josephine von Herzberg was silent too, for 
she had thoughts of her own, but far apart 
from all this ; and the chief if not the only 
one of these was, that she was arrayed for 
conquest, to her own extreme satisfaction ; 
that Otto Amswald, whom she had permitted 
herself to love more than she ever did any 
other man, and who had seemed, she thought, 
somewhat unconscious of the fact, was to be 
at this ball ; and that she would revenge her- 
self and pique or punish him, if possible, by 
flirting furiously with some one else — Rudiger 
Oldendorf, if possible, as Ludwig had informed 
her he was one of the most attractive men in 
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the Rhinelanders, and one of the best waltzers 
in Berlin. 

" There are some characters so constituted," 
says a writer, " that of them the old proverb 
that love is bhnd is perfectly true— they can 
see no imperfection in the mind or body of 
those dear to them. There are others in whom 
the strongest affections do not destroy clear- 
ness of vision, who see their friends on all 
sides, and perceive their faults and foibles 
without loving them the less." 

Of this kind of person Josephine was one. 
She knew the errors of Otto's character — ^his 
rashness and impetuosity, and the stem reso- 
lution which the episode in his letter evinced ; 
she knew that he was gay, though pleasure- 
seeking, and somewhat of a male flirt, and yet 
he was the first man that ever touched her 
heart, which, young as the girl was — ^being 
only a year or two older than Margarethe — 
was already that of a finished coquette ; and 
now she looked forward with intense antici- 
pation to a meeting with the very man she 
meant to mortify if she could. 

He had always told her that he adored dark 
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beauty, and yet his affair with the blonde, 
Ottilie von Hohenthal, had nearly cost him 
his life. 

The carriage was soon in the line of other 
vehicles, which extended along the thorough- 
fare known as the Dammthor Wall, and were 
setting down their freights as fast as possible 
at the illuminated portico of the Stadt Theatre, 
and departing by the broad and stately espla- 
nade. 

The Burgher Guard was under arms to 
receive with due salutes the burgomasters 
and syndics, and the Night Watch, with their 
swords, kept order at all the crossings, and, 
luckily for them, the rain had now ceased ; 
but an excited crowd watched the various 
arrivals, and noted their costumes with admi- 
ration, wonder, or ridicule, according to cir- 
cumstances ; for the Hamburgers are a mixed 
race, and much less phlegmatic and stolid 
than the tjrpical Germans with whom they 
are now amalgamated. 

In the vestibule and staircases of the 
theatre — ^the pit of which had been floored 
over and added to the stage, to form a ball- 
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room — the crowd was great, and the whole of 
the brilliant edifice, over which the crystal 
chandeliers shed a flood of light, was adorned 
with unusual taste. The satin draperies, all 
of the then North Grerman colours, the marble 
statues, the gorgeous mirrors, formed a scene 
of enchantment, and the lights and some of 
the scenery were so disposed as to give the 
utmost effect to the stage, and the boxes filled 
fast with those whose dancing days were over, 
perhaps, but who looked upon the scene below 
with unmixed delight. 

From among the shifting and buzzing crowd 
of fashionables in the vestibule, two officers 
m full uniform, blue faced with red, and the 
silver lace of the Rhinelanders — both hand- 
some young men of excellent style and bearing 
— hastened to meet Ludwig and the three 
ladies. 

They were Otto Amswald and Rudiger 
Oldendorf The introduction of the latter was 
speedily made, and the process of filling up 
the engagement cards at once began, for 
already the band of the Westphalians was 
preluding the first waltz and galop; and 
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something like a buzz of admiration greeted 
Madame Nerenstien, and the two well-known 
beauties who accompanied her, as they 
advanced to their place in the baUroonL 

"A word with you, Graf, en passant ^^^ 
whispered the handsome captain, laughing. 
" What about my alleged friend. Von Poke- 
horn — or whatever he calls himself?" 

" I have not seen him since I gave him a 
souse in the wet ditch of the Caspar Bastion," 
said Ludwig, grimly. 

" There is such a person, then ?" 

" So it seems ; but who, or what he is in 
reality, is beyond my comprehension." 

"Our waltz, Ludwig," said Margarethe; 
and in the next moment he had forgotten the 
subject of the captain's question, and every- 
thing else, in the joy of a waltz with Mar- 
garethe. 

The music of the great band was magni- 
ficent ; they felt it in every fibre and in their 
very souls, as with their feet flying in mutual 
excellent time, they whirled and swept 
through the glittering and motley throng. 

Motley indeed, for there were old German 
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costumes — Faust, gorgeous as a gallant, and 
Marguerite, of course, and even Mephis- 
topheles in scarlet and sable; Thuringian 
foresters, Putkammer Hussars of the days of 
Father Friedrich, Vierlanders, Scottish High- 
landers — such as were never seen in this 
world before — and Turks with pistols and 
Tewelled poniards, Greeks in black capotes 
;ind white kilts — costumes in many instances 
worn by the consuls of the countries so repre- 
sented ; and there, too, were beautiful yoimg 
Jewesses — ^genuine Jewish ladies, creamy- 
skinned and soft-eyed, many of them the 
wives and daughters of those merchant princes 
whose argosies crowd the Elbe, and whose 
stately palaces overlook the Alster ; the dark- 
ness of their hair and the whiteness of their 
teeth " enough to make one die of love,'' as 
Otto said, many of them wearing Oriental or 
ancient Jewish dresses, their ample drapery 
fastened at the throat, in many instances of 
priceless silk or brocade, so gorgeously embroi- 
dered that it sparkled like fire when crushed. 

Faster flew the feet of the dancers when to 
the waltz succeeded the galop ; but the eyes 
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of all women — yea, of the men, too, were 
turned with enthusiasm and sympathy on the 
Prussian military uniforms — the white Cuiras- 
siers, the Black Hussars, the Uhlan green 
and Infantry blue, with their glittering silver 
epaulettes ; for the trumpet had sounded now 
— ^^war had been declared by the emperor and 
king — war between France and Prussia, and 
every ofl&cer there would, ere long, be under 
the colours of his regiment and en route for 
the Rhine ! 

But few perhaps gave heed of it then — 
perhaps least of all those whom it concerned 
the most. 

On with the dance ! let joy be nnconfined ; 

No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet, 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 

Ludwig and Margarethe had as much 
dancing together as their hearts could desire 
without exciting remark, for many knew of 
their engagement; and though her beauty 
and dancing, together with her high position, 
made her much in request, few cared to com- 
pete for her hand with the young Graf. 
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Josephine's dark beauty was greatly en- 
hanced by the fashion and colours of her 
costume ; her retrousse nose, with nostrils 
quivering at every emotion ; her full pouting 
lips, her rounded cheeks glowing with perfect 
health, her deep dark, widely opened, earnest 
and merry but decidedly coquettish eyes, and 
her black, glossy hair in masses that indicated 
the redundance and vigour of lier whole nature 
and being — all proved more attractive than 
ever they had been before to Otto Arnswald. 

He tried hard to resume his old flirting 
relations with her, but in vain. She was on 
her guard, and resolved to appear to be, to all 
appearance, quite indifferent about him, while 
loving him all the while with the first honest 
love of her hitherto volatile heart. 

Thus, in furtherance of her plan, and con- 
trary to the advice of Margarethe, she seemed 
by no means slow to respond to the atten- 
tions of Budiger Oldendorf, on whose broad 
breast the iron cross was dangling, and who 
was deemed very handsome even among 
handsome men ; and she wa^ soon flirting, 
promenading, sipping ices and so forth, laugh- 
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ing and familiar with him to an extent that 
made Amswald particularly uneasy, and to 
feel, for the first time in his life, the, to him^. 
perfectly unusual emotion of jealousy, and to 
cause even her chaperone, Madame Neren- 
stien, to regard her with glances of disap- 
proval from time to time. 

" K she thinks to have two strings to her 
bow, or rather two beaux to her string, sap- 
perment, she is mistaken, so far as I am con- 
cerned," he muttered, as he twirled his 
moustache almost viciously, and consulted 
his list of engagements for the next dance, 
and found her name therein. 

" Our waltz now, Fraulein," said he, ap- 
proaching her with a smile. 

" Do excuse me this dance — I am so tired," 
she replied, with her sweetest smile, but with- 
out quitting the arm of Oldendorf, with whom 
she promenaded during the waltz. 

*^ Am I to be put ofi* in this fashion ?" 
thought Amswald, angrily — for he was rather 
punctilious, and accustomed to the best so- 
ciety in Berlin ; but he had no difficulty in 
finding another partner — a girl beautiful 
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enough to peril the little plan of Josephine, 
had she not been, unluckily, a Jewess. 
Ignorant of her hopes, or not seeing the 
situation, Oldendorf, as she retained his arm, 
was left without alternation, as he was at 
that moment disengaged; and flattered by 
his society and apparent preference, he chat- 
ted away with her in a recess of the baUroom, 
all unconscious that he was enraging his best 
friend. 

After a considerable time, Arnswald again 
approached her, when she was seated by her 
chaperone, as Josephine openly declared 
that she avoided or rested during the square 
dances. 

" It was for the pleasure of seeing you, 
and the joy of dancing with you, that I 
obtained, at this crisis, with great dijB&culty, 
leave to come hither,'' said Arnswald, in 
a pleasing voice, as he bent over her, 
" and yet you have only done me the 
honour " 

*' Twice," she interrupted, hastily, and look- 
ing up with her fine eyes fiiU of triumph to 
see him mortified. 
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" But with Oldendorf you have danced no 
less than six times/' 

" If you have kept count, I did not/' she 
replied, and buried her pretty nose in her 
bouquet. 

** Fraulein, you do not use me well/' he 
whispered, so close that the fringe of his 
epaulette touched her shoulder — " six 
waltzes!" 

** But they were not consecutive/' 

" Of course not," said Amswald, who felt 
that he had no right to hint or remon- 
strate with her, and that even their past 
flirtation did not warrant him in doing so ; 
nevertheless, she was giving him intense 
pique. It was certainly a Uttle exasperating 
for the Herr Lieutenant, as it was chiefly on 
account of the fair Von Herzberg, and know- 
ing how brilliant and beautifiil a partner she 
was, that he had come the long way by train 
to Hamburg, and had prevailed upon his 
brother officer to accompany him, and now he 
foimd himself seemingly at a discpunt, cut 
out and ** nowhere" by that very personage. 

" The programme is not yet filled up on my 
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card," said she, after a pause ; " there are 
still the lancers and one mazurka." 

" I thank you, but for these I am unfor- 
tunately engaged. So pardon me for troubling 

you." 

He drew coldly back, bowed and crossed 
the room. 

Josephine bit her lip and coloured ; then 
laughing, she whispered to her friend behind 
her fan — 

" He's really jealous ! Oh, Margarethe, 
isn't it quite delightful ? He looked at me 
quite wickedly just now, with eyes that 
jealousy made as green as — as the King of 
Saxony's great diamond." 

"Take care, Josephine," replied Mar- 
garethe; "you may overdo, this sort of 
thing." 

"You are wrong, Josephine," added her 
chaperone. "Decidedly, Herr Amswald 
will come near you no more to-night ; and 
you must not dance again with Captain 
Oldendorf." 

" Then, madame, I shall not dance at all !" 
replied the petulant beauty, fanning herself 
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On the plea of weariness, she evaded 
several dances, resisting the alluring tempta- 
tion of the glorious music and the splendour 
of the glittering scene, in the hope — nay, with 
the full conviction — ^that Otto Amswald would 
return to her ; but he came near her no more, 
yet he never missed a round dance, and dur- 
ing the square ones was generally seen in 
close and laughing confabulation with some 
smiling girl, in one of the quiet comers, with 
which such a place as that in which the 
ball was given — the great Stadt Theatre — 
abounded. 

Loving him earnestly but secretly as she 
did, Josephine was all aflame with jealousy 
and fear now that she had undisguisedly gone 
too far. Whether or not he would have re- 
turned to her, it was impossible to say ; for 
the great catastrophe of the night — the scheme 
of Diedrich Wolfliart — intervened and altered 
the whole face of aJBPairs. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SCARLET DOMINO. 

WARE that Otto Amswald was to be 
at this ball, Josephine had looked 
forward to it with anxiety, impa- 
tience, and joy as the probable means of 
crowning her own joy, and bringing the 
handsome Otto to her feet. Now, apparently 
by her pride, petulance, and old coquetry, 
she had probably lost him for ever ; and she 
sat gnawing her own heart, and looking with 
something almost of envy too, when Ludwig 
and Margarethe, both flushed, palpitating, 
and panting, after their last joyous waltz, had 
seated themselves in a box on the grand tier 
more absorbed in themselves than in the maze 
of dancers below. 

Ludwig's love for Margarethe, and the 
girl's love for him, was one beyond their 
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years. Yet every passionate young man 
and woman, says a clever writer, goes through 
a stage of being, when the soul, seeking its 
mate, is possessed with poetic sadness which 
imparts itself to all the golden world around. 
" To them the song of the lark is sad. The 
scent of the rose awakes in them a vague 
yearning. An unsatisfied longing fills their 
heart. They want they know not what. 
They often attribute the feeling to the in- 
fluence of outward instances, not knowing 
that it is in themselves — ^the cry of a human 
soul not yet assured of its place and powers — 
not yet at peace with itself or God." 

But some cranky old critic may urge that 
love does not make up the whole course of 
life ; yet it takes up a good deal thereof, my 
dear sir — the best part of it ; and where 
should the novelist, poet, or artist be with- 
out it ? 

Ludwig was in the act of buttoning her 
glove on a little hand that he thought the 
loveliest, as it was indeed to him the dearest, 
in the world, when he chanced to tear it 
hopelessly. 
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*' Oh," she exclaimed, ^* I can dance no more 
to-night I" 

" There are plenty of gloves in the cloak- 
room," said Ludwig. " But give me the one 
you have torn, darling. " 

" Of what use is it — a torn glove ?" 

" A souvenir of to-night," said he, putting 
the pretty glove in the breast of his uniform. 
" The first Prussian in Paris may be Ludwig 
Grahame, and if so, I shall send you back 
the glove as a sign that the city is ours !" 

** Oh, you silly boy ! You talk like a knight 
of the Minnesinger days — of the days when 
the swan drew the stranger's boat to the Lady 
of Cleves on the Rhine." 

" And like a knight, as in duty boimd " 

What the enthusiastic young man was 
about to indulge in it is impossible to say, as 
at that moment the dancers paused, even the 
music ceased, and a commotion became visible 
throughout the whole baUroom, as a captain 
of the Burgher Guard, with helmet on head, 
was seen making his way towards the senior 
burgomaster, a stout old personage, who wore 
his official costume, a quaint and mediaeval 
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garb, and cloak of black velvet, with a mas- 
sive chain of gold about his neck, and bear- 
ing his steeple-crowned hat under his left 
arm. 

A few men of the Nachtwache, in their 
blue tunics, with swords down, were visible 
as they peeped in from the vestibule ; for true 
to his characteristic name, Herr Wolfhart, in 
his spirit of cruelty and revenge, had deemed 
this occasion, the great ball, as the best of 
times to have the warrant he had been the 
means of procuring, put in execution with its 
most dreadful and crushing effect. 

The worthy old burgomaster — one of the 
most wealthy and influential merchants in the 
city — looked alike startled and perplexed 
when his permission was asked by the officer, 
and, uttering an exclamation, he glanced rest- 
lessly to where Ludwig and Margarethe were 
seated. 

The chief magistrate paused. The son of 
Herr Graf Inveruglas, who fell so bravely at 
the head of the Uhlans — Prussia's most bril- 
liant cavalry in the war of 1866 — and of the 
beautiful Grafine, who was as well known in 
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Hamburg as the Elbe itself, to arrest him 
there on any charge, but more than all on one 
such as that stated in the criminal warrant, 
filled him with dismay. 

" There sits the Graf, Mein Herr," said the 
officer. 

" Gently — ^gently, Herr Captain," said the 
burgomaster. 

** But my orders are imperative." 

** Then nothing remains for you but to obey 
them." 

" Your presence is required elsewhere, Herr 
Graf," said the officer of the Burgher GuaTd, 
saluting Ludwig. " Will you have the good- 
ness to accompany me T 

** Whither ?" demanded Ludwig, both en- 
raged and startled to find himself the centra 
suddenly of a sea of eyes. 

** The prison by the Alster Hohe," said the 
officer, in a low whisper. " Come at once, 
Herr Graf; a little time may explain all." 

'' AU what r 

" The drowning of Dr. Pokehom in the city 
fosse." 

Margarethe heard nothing of this. She 
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was startled and bewildered to find that Lud- 
wig must leave her thus abruptly, and sum- 
moned thus publicly ; and conducting her to 
her chaperone, while his heart was dying 
within him, he hastily excused himself, and 
withdrew to the vestibule, where stood an 
escort of the Night Watch, with their arms ; 
and to the captain he had to hand his sword, 
which, save when dancing, a Prussian officer 
is never without. 

A buzz, a din that swelled to a storm of 
voices— for all Germans talk noisily — now 
rose on all sides. 

"What has he done? What is the 
charge T 

" Is he a French spy V 

" Silence ! He is the Graf von In- 
veruglas ! " 

" But why arrested ?" 

" A duel," said one. " Assassination," 
said another. " Murder !" cried a third. 

" Der Teufel — do you say so ?" 

'' O ja, Mein Herr, it is so !" 

Such were some of the exclamations heard 
on all sides, as Captain Oldendorf and Otto 
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AmswaJd strove to make a passage through 
the startled dancers and join their friend. 

'* Ha, ha ! here is Captain Rudiger Olden- 
dorf that got such a smash up in the Hohe 
Sonne Pass !" said a voice in the crowd, which 
made the heart of that officer thrill, he knew 
not why. It hissed in his ear, and filled his 
breast with singular emotion, akin to fear. 

He turned and saw a man clad in an ample 
red domino, and wearing a black velvet mask, 
through the holes of which his eyes shone 
with a strange glitter. A bold-looking but 
beautifiil girl, clad in the costume of a Nor- 
wegian peasant, with an elaborate silver 
necklet clasping her throat, leant on his arm, 
and echoed his mocking laugL She was the 
Fraulein Aloisa Wolf hart, rejoicing with 
genuine feminine malice and rivalry at the 
horrible affront put upon Margarethe and 
Josephine in public, and^ which her friend and 
admirer, the Herr Doctor, would seem to have 
come in the costume he had mentioned just 
in time to witness. 

" Then you have seen the handsome captain 
before ?" she asked. 
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" Yes — ^near Eisenach, in the Black Forest." 

" Have you been there T 

'* There are few places where I have not 
been. Ha, ha !" he added, as Ludwig was led 
away under guard. " Now let the band of 
the Westphalians strike up the Death Waltz 
of Weber ! " 

" Shame — shame !" cried several ; and Cap- 
tain Oldendorf made his way, resolutely, in 
search of the scarlet domino ; but conspicuous 
though the costume was, the wearer contrived 
to elude him with singular success. 

Great were the wrath, bewilderment, open 
rage, and wounded amour propre of the many 
Prussian officers at this public affi-ont — the 
arrest of Ludwig in his uniform, in a ballroom, 
and such a ballroom, when all the elite of 
Hamburg, Altona, and even Lubeck were 
present. It was deemed altogether an in- 
tolerable outrage ; and much hard language, 
and bad, too, we fear, was indulged, while 
many flasks of champagne and innumerable 
cognacs were consumed over the event. 

Ludwig was fearfully impressed and de- 
pressed by this catastrophe ; but poor Marga- 
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rethe seemed at first a^ if struck by a than- 
derbolt. Overcome less by shame than grief 
and horror of the whole affair, she flung her- 
self half fainting on the bosom of her aunt 
Nerenstien, who had been as a mother to her 
since her own died, and both were conveyed 
to their carriage by Rudiger Oldendorf 

The dismay of Ludwig's misfortune ended 
the petty pique of Josephine and Amswald, 
on whose shoulder she permitted herself to 
weep freely, while she clung wildly to his 
arm, and from that moment the young Herr 
Lieutenant was a lost man. 

As the prisoner and his escort entered a 
droski and drove off into the darkness, there 
was a man among the crowd who clapped his 
hands, and uttered a shout of vengeful 
exultation. 

He was old mischief-making Ruitz Keekin- 
kettel, who firmly believed that the doctor — 
the donor of so many silver thalers — was at 
that moment feeding the fishes of the Elbe. 

In a mood of mind which may be imagined, 
and which was maddening at times, Ludwig 
was driven round by the Esplanade, past the 
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Diedrich Bastion ; and he saw the double 
lines of bright gas lamps on the Lombard 
Bridge, and the dam that lay between the 
inner and outer Alster ; he could see the long 
and stately line of edifices, in one of which, at 
that moment, his mother lay sleeping and un- 
conscious of the horror to which she was to 
awaken ; and in a few minutes later the great 
iron gate of the city prison, or Detentionshaus, 
with all its chains and iron bars, had clanged 
behind him ; and there he was to await an 
examination by the criminal authorities. 





CHAPTEE XV. 

WOE. 

jT was long before the Grafine could 
quite understand the tidings, broken 
to her early next morning with all 
gentleness by Otto Amswald — ^the startling 
tidings with which all Hamburg was ringing, 
the accusation against Ludwig, and his formal 
and pubUc arrest. 

" My son, my son, arrested for the crime 
into which my folly led him !" she exclaimed, 
a little to the bewilderment of the young 
officer, who failed, of course, to understand 
the purport of her words. ** Gracious Provi- 
dence ! Thy wiU be done ! I have been 
guilty of weakness and folly — exceeding great 
foUy — but nothing more ; and, oh, surely I 
have not deserved a blow like this. The 
doctor slain, and by Ludwig's hand ! Oh, 
double horror !" 
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She covered her face and shuddered. For 
a moment she stood like another Niobe, and 
then sank nearly senseless into the arms of 
old Gretchen, who carried her, like a child, to 
her bedchamber. 

She saw her own stupendous folly now in 
its strongest light — or rather its darkest 
aspect — and all that it had led to. How 
wretched pique for some suspected inatten- 
tion in the past years, combined with a pretty 
woman's vanity, had led her to rouse her hus- 
band's jealousy ere he went to that fatal war ; 
and how the same vanity again, with a belief 
in that man's love for her, had brought all 
this woe upon her hearth — ^this shame and 
peril on her son ! 

" In prison, in prison— my boy 1" she kept 
repeating, till the words seemed to beat arti- 
culately within her brain. Her handsome 
Ludwig accused of such a dreadftd crime, and 
perpetrated, as she alone knew, in furtherance 
of his father's feud ! 

AU was confusion in her mind. She would 
go to her son, she thought, but had scarcely 
the power of voUtion left her. The morning 
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sky was all ablaze with yeUow, golden sun- 
shine; there was no breath in the summer 
air ; not a leaf rustled in the garden before 
her windows, and no sound came to her ear 
but the drowsy hiun of the bees buried in the 
roses and tulips ; but a reproachful voice 
seemed to be for ever iu the ear of the mise- 
rable woman. 

Her handsome Ludwig, in the glory of his 
youth and comeliness, on the very thres- 
hold of manhood, blighted, crushed, and de- 
stroyed through her — ^through her, and her 
great fault I 

All was confiision in her mind, we have 
said, and now the bitter present mingled with 
the long-vanished past. Her thoughts went 
back to the time of her childhood, and she 
saw herself in the mirror that memory set 
before her, amid scenes of imalloyed happiness 
and joy. She felt the hand of her father 
caressing her golden hair, and the sofb arm of 
her mother around her again, as on that day 
when in St. MichaeFs Church they bestowed 
on her the tall and manly-looking Count of 
Inveruglas. 
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Then came the memory of Lud wig's child- 
hood — the little room where he was woDt to 
sleep, when she was wont to bend over him 
with aU a mother's rapture, and hear him 
murmur " Mamma" in his sleep as he smiled ; 
while she traced, or sought to trace, in the 
lines of the fair, soft, cherub-like face the 
features of those she had loved most on earth, 
and who were then lost to her — the distant 
and the dead. 

And now — now the child that had nestled 
in her bosom was a prisoner in the odious 
Gefangniaz of Hamburg. She started from 
her couch to simimon the carriage or a droski ; 
but her sight became dim ; the pulsations of 
her temporal arteries beat loud and painftdly ; 
the room swam round her as a torrent of 
blood poured from her nostrils, and she became 
for a time senseless in the arms of her terrified 
servants. 

And Margarethe! Her home was also a 
scene of woe. How dreadftd were her 
thoughts I Ludwig, she was painfully con- 
scious, had seemed — and it was apparent to 
others as to herself — dull and distrait, full of 
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brooding thoughts and irritable. Why was 
this ? — all so unlike his usual honest, manly 
cheerfulness and sweetness of temper. Could 
it be ? Oh, no — ^no — ^NO ! She thrust the 
half-formed thought from her. 

The attempted consolation, the kind and 
well-meant assurances of Josephine, of Otto 
Amswald, and Rudiger Oldendorf, that all 
would and must come right in the end, and 
that all must be explained to the satisfaction 
of every one, went for nothing, and the poor 
girl abandoned herself to a species of torpid 
distraction. 

Her aunt Nerenstien alone had no sugges- 
tions to offer, and whatever her thoughts 
were she was silent. There recurred to her 
the mental surmises overnight, on the unwise 
formation of long or protracted engagements, 
little foreseeing that her niece's would come 
to so abrupt and terrible a termination. 

Sleepless, with aU her beautiful hair dis- 
hevelled, Margarethe sat next morning in a 
window of her room gazing on the prospect 
beyond with bloodshot eyes, and her cheek 
resting on her hand. Tossed carelessly on 
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her unpressed bed lay her ball dress, the rich 
and long-studied fancy costume, which now 
she loathed intensely, and but for the presence 
of which, she must have thought that all that 
happened overnight, and oppressed her heart 
with a bitterness like unto that of death, must 
be a wild dream. 

On one side rose the dim wooded outline of 
the ramparts ; on the other clustered the red- 
brick houses of the St. Pauli district ; beneath 
her eyes lay the Elbe; but between these 
natural objects seemed to hover the ballroom 
group, the Night Watch, the exulting wretch 
in the red domino, with the saucy minx who 
hung upon his arm — ^the whole scene of the 
arrest, and Ludwig borne away as the great 
crowd of masquers closed between them like 
the waves of a human sea. 

" Oh, what must his suflferings be at this 
moment !" thought the poor girl, as she wrung 
her slender hands. 

White hung the morning mist, like mildew 
over the broad blue bosom of the river ; and 
in her distempered state of mind she would 
not reason herself out of the gloomy fancy, 
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that disaster, sickness, and death to all she 
loved lurked there ; and still more horrible 
grew her thoughts, whUe burying her face 
upon her knees, she accused herself again and 
again of being the cause of the whole cata- 
strophe — ^the duel and the arrest — by the in- 
formation she had so innocently, yet most 
unwisely, given Ludwig of the doctor's move- 
ments. 

Was she the same Margarethe who at that 
hour yesterday was looking forward with such 
happy anticipations to the coming ball ? The 
Elbe flowed there as usual, blue under the 
deep blue sky ; opposite lay green Hanover, 
with the spires of its peaxjeM viUages and 
clumps of trees ; in the foreground were 
groups of happy children shouting joyously 
in the sunshine while casting flat stones to 
skim along the surface of the stream. 

So passed the day, and when evening came, 
and a brilliant moon was covering the river 
with flakes of silver, and makiug the ripples 
look like quivering scales, and the breeze 
stirred the pendant branches of the great 
clumps of willows that drooped over the 
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stream, poor Margarethe was sitting there, 
lost in a stupor of thought. All brightness 
seemed to have passed out of her young life, 
and she was as crushed in heart and spirit as 
even Diedrich Wolfhart could have desired. 

Then she resolved that on the morrow, 
come what might, she would visit Ludwig. 
She began to imderstand the line of action 
she should adopt. It must be her eflfort, in 
all loving patience — ^like the wife she meant 
to be, if he were spared to her — ^to rouse his 
spirit if it drooped, as no doubt it did, and 
give him hope and energy. 

Gentle though she was by nature, the 
yoimg heart of Margarethe was strong and 
brave, yet not self-confident ; and whatever 
her aunt might say, she would see Ludwig, 
and, by her caresses, seek to soften, as she 
knew she could, the asperity of his fate* 





CHAPTER XVI. 

DAS GEFANGNISZ. 

PRISONER, and on such a charge ! 
A prisoner, not paroled in a for- 
tress, as a soldier should be, but in 
a common house of detention — the Gefangnisz 
of Hamburg !" was the ever-recurring idea of 
Ludwig Grahame, when the first shock of his 
arrest was over, and he found himself in a 
meagrely-furnished little bed-chamber, having 
two small but strongly -grated windows on an 
upper ^tage of the prison. " Is this the 
fiiture — the fame and glory I promised to 
Margarethe and myself on that moonlight 
night in the garden, and but a few hours 
ago, when I took this glove from her 
hand !" 

And in a burst of love and bitterness, of 
affection and unmerited shame, he drew the 
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little kid glove from the breast of his tunic 
and kissed it as a precious relic. 

The memory of Margarethe's terrified and 
agonised expression of face, and of her soft 
pleading eyes as he had last seen them, 
haimted him now : for it is the human eye , 
which bestows creating expression upon the 
human countenance. It is that, says a long- 
forgotten writer, which gives the immaterial 
spirit to actual vision ; and hence it is that 
in all recollections of one we have loved, it is 
the look — the soul, as it were — that is ever 
present, and brings his or her presence before 
us. And Ludwig felt the reality of this 
keenly now. 

He seemed still to hear, too, the strange 
mocking laugh of the wearer of the black 
mask and scarlet domino. Who could that 
person be that exulted in a scene so painful 
and so pitiful ? Not any one that he had 
wronged, for he was totally unconscious of 
ever having wronged a human being. The 
wearer must have been some malevolent 
wretch who rejoiced in another's misery, he 
bought, and then dismissed the subject from 
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his mind ; which strayed ever and anon with 
mingled delight and regret to the sweet and 
tender promises that he had heard on more 
than one twilight eve from lips that were as 
lovely as they were tender and true, while 
dove-like eyes were turned softly up to his, 
and a loving little hand clasped its fingers on 
his arm. 

So the dawn came in, and his day, like that 
of those from whom he was torn and separated 
now, stole gloomily and drearily on, and no 
sound came to his ear, but the bell, or clock, 
of the adjacent Dutch Reformed Kirk, as it 
annoimced the hours. " There is a wonderftJ 
charm in a prescribed view, because one is 
obliged to look well into it all," writes some 
one. A gloomy fascination, we think, would 
be nearer the mark ; and certes the view from 
Ludwig's windows, as it extended no further 
than the opposite alley, was prescribed enough, 
and he turned away from it in wrath, to 
repeat to himself, for the hundredth time — 

" A prisoner, and on such an accusation ! 
How intolerable, and how impossible to realise 
it !" 
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Yet it was a stubborn fact, so far as stone 
walls, iron bars, and armed warders were con- 
vincing ; and the dull day passed into night 
without change, save that he had a visit from 
Otto Amswald, ftdl of sympathy, and anxious 
for a true statement of the story, of which he 
foimd fully one hundred current in the cafes 
and hotels of Hamburg. But even to his 
bosom friend he could give but a garbled 
version of this cause of his real hostility to the 
doctor, and Otto had perception enough not 
to press the matter, but to content himself 
with Ludwig's story of the encounter at the 
Caspar Bastion. 

On hearing the details. Otto looked grave. 
Like Ludwig, he was perfectly conscious that 
though somewhat like the cut-and-thrust duels 
with blimted sabres fought daily by German 
students at Berlin, Bonn, Jena, Gottingen, 
and elsewhere, it had ended in being a combat 
a la morte^ and that he had, as a furious 
finale, flung the doctor into the wet ditch, 
where, if he was found ^t 9,11, he would be 
found drowned; and, as the duel had been 
fought without a single second or other wit- 
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ness than a malevolent and exasperated 
enemy, who had picked up the proofs, the 
event might take the colour of an actual 
assassination. 

" Assassination ! Otto — ^my own thoughts 
put thus in words make my blood run cold !" 
exclaimed the unhappy prisoner. "Yet who 
would dare say so to me — I am Ludwig 
Carl Edward Graf von Inveruglas !" he added, 
with a burst of bitterness and pride. " Beyond 
the broken foil, my pipe, and the doctor's bat- 
tered hat, and the alleged footmarks, on what 
do the proofs of their allegation rest that it 
was otherwise than an equal combat — a com- 
bat, too, in which I was most merciful T 

" The story of this rascal Keekinkettel, who 
lurked in the thicket close by — ^your known 
bad feeling to the doctor — or, rather, your 
having had some disagreement — his sudden 
disappearance from his haunts and his hotel — 
the, as yet, undenied story of the only wit- 
ness, corroborated by the three articles found 
by him on the very** ground where the conflict 
took place. But one great difficulty seems to 
be to discover the body of Pokehom. The 
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ditch has been drained, but not a scrap of him 
has been found. He has vanished. Sappe- 
ment ! Ludwig, this fellow must be the real 
spectre you have told me of." 

" Spectre !" repeated Ludwig, dreamily. 

"Yes, that haunts your house and bodes 
evil, like the Wiesse Dame of the Hohen- 
zollems." 

" Come what may,'' said Ludwig, who was 
more crushed than cheered by his friend's 
visit, " I have still my sweet Margarethe." 

" So had Faust," replied Otto, rather 
gloomily ; " but you have also a legal Mephl 
stopheles named Diedrich Wolfhart — the 
notary or justizrath in the Adolph Platz." 

" An enemy, say you ?" 

" Most bitter !" 

" He is the guardian of Margarethe." 

" And the would-be lover, as her friend 
Josephine half admitted in her grief this 
morning." 

" Wolfhart — ^the notary !" he exclaimed, 
with a start of astonishment. 

" 'Twas he who framed the whole accusa- 
tion against you, and laid it before the autho 
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rities, connecting all the links of such evidence 
as there is, ready to their hands/' 

" Diedrich Wolfhart !" exclaimed Ludwig, 
incredulously. ^* Surely all this is barely 
possible. Publicly the man enjoys a good 
reputation/' 

"But you must remember/' said Otto, 
"that a writer tells us that *all lawyers, 
whatever claims they may have to respect- 
ability, are, in a manner, past-masters in every 
villanous act, and as such should deal with 
villains only.' " 

" A harsh sentence, truly." 

" Most applicable, I fear, to your friend 
Wolfhart. But no means must be left un- 
tried to defend and protect you, dear Ludwig. 
In this matter Rudiger and I will act as your 
true and fast friends, and shall telegraph to 
our new colonel (whom, by the way, neither 
of us have seen), Ulric von Hohenthal, who 
must and shall aid you and us, so far as he 
can, for the honour and esprit de corps of the 
old Rhinelanders. To-morrow I shall be here 
again ; and meantime be brave of heart. One 
whoismnoceatWnothb^tofear. What 
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you did was done in self-defence, and, but for 
it, that man had assuredly slain you. " 

Otto warmly wrung his friend's hand, and 
left him ; but after his departure Ludwig's 
dejection deepened, though mingled with a 
strange wrath that he should have foimd a 
rival or an enemy so active in the person of 
Margarethe's guardian — the man legally chosen 
to be so by her father. 

He feared that neither Otto's energy nor 
their new coloners rank and influence would 
achieve much, unless some new light were 
shed on the affair ; and after a restless night, 
sunk in sad thoughts, he watched another 
morning brighten, as the sunshine threw the 
shadows of his grated wmdows on the floor of 
varnished oak. 

Could it be that the short-lived joy of his 
return to Hamburg, that his love in its flush, 
his early hopes of fame — ^the whole bright 
inheritance of the yoimg, the far-stretching 
future — were all alike cut short by she of the 
black veil and scissors, Atropus, the most 
inexorable and inflexible of the fatal Parcae ? 

It almost seemed so ! 
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Though aU Ludwig^s aspirations were Ger- 
man and for the glory of the Fatherland, 
times there w«^ when he thought vaguely 
and wonderingly of "Schottland" — ^that land of 
Scott, and of his forefathers, from whence he 
drew his title, name, and blood. Yet, even 
in this age of steam by sea and shore, he had 
never once dreamed of visiting it — so much, 
since merest boyhood, had he been occupied 
with those studies which were to fit him for 
a place among the aristocratic junkers of the 
Prussian army. 

Now, all unused to the solitude of a prison, 
his thoughts ran much on that shadowy land 
of which his father had told him, and of which 
his mother sometimes sung; and then they 
ever reverted to Margarethe, of whose sorrow 
he thought more than for himself — that Mar- 
garethe whom he idolised ; for he was at an 
age when the heart runs off with the head, 
and nothing seems too extravagant for the 
lover ; so to him she was pure as Ossian's 
Agandeca, "The Daughter of the Snow;'* 
gentle as the Undine of La Motte Fouque, 
and charming as Aphrodite herself, when first 
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she sprang from the foam; a-nd from some 
such glowing day-dream of her he was roused 
by a passionate sob, and found her arms 
thrown around him ; for so much had he been 
absorbed that he heard not the opening of his 
door, or the entrance of her and Josephine 
von Herzberg, who, casting conventionality to 
the winds, had procured from the senior burgo- 
master an order, or permission, to visit him. 

In his arms, with her face on his breast — 
oh, yes, yes ! The passionate yearning of his 
soul and of hers, for the last few bitter hours, 
was gratified now ! For a time she clung to 
him, sobbing heavily — clung to him with her 
soft arms around him, more fondly, lovingly, 
and passionately than she had ever done, 
even in their happiest hours ; and Josephine, 
while weeping too, in sympathy, held one of 
his hands caressingly between her own. 

**0h, Ludwig — why — why V sobbed 

Margarethe ; but was unable to utter more. 

" Why are we separated — and thus ? you 
would say, darling. It is but for a time." 

" Oh, Ludwig, the memory of aU this will 
poison our life with horror." 
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" Say not so, if you love me." 

" If I love you T she exclaimed, witit ir - 
tense pathos of expression in her voice an* 
eyes, " There is a love stronger than all th 
world knows of passion, justice, or honour — - 
and such is the love I have given you^ 
Ludwig/' 

"My poor Biargarethe — so tender and sa 
&ithfiil !'' murmured Ludwig, caressing her 
head as it reposed on his breast, while his 
eyes filled with tears. " Otto has been with 
me, and talked cheerfully of my prospects ; 
more especially if our new colonel — who has 
great influence — will assist me. My inno- 
cence will be made plain. Take heart, dar- 
ling. Hold up, and be brave. Tell her to 
take courage, dearest Josephine," continued 
poor Ludwig, scarcely knowing what to say ; 
for the whole situation was so new to him, 
and her intense grief pierced and bewildered 
his heart, while the fact of the visit filled him 
with intense gratitude and a new joy. 

All their interview was made up of caresses 
and incoherences — of love and sorrow, alarm- 
ing anticipations, tears and tenderness. She 
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remained an hour, and, though it could not 
be deemed a happy one, it fled swiftly — oh, 
so swiftly ! 

At last the ladies had to withdraw, as the 
governor of the prison entered politely and 
apologetically to announce that a captain of 
the Burgher Guard and some others had 
arrived in haste to confer with the Herr 
Graf. 

" What does he want ? Oh, for what has 
he come?" asked both girls together earnestly, 
with clasped hands. 

" Some hasty communication from the 
magistrates, I understand, ladies. In a little 
time you may know all," replied the official. 

" Farewell, darling ! adieu, Josephine !" said 
Ludwig, assuming as gay and confident an 
air as he could. " It is, doubtless, some 
examination — some explanation — the begin- 
ning of the end ; and the sooner the better, 
whatever it is to be ; and I beseech you to 
comfort my mother." 

So their brief interview w^ thus abruptly 
interrupted and terminated, and, embracing 
each other again and again, they finally sepa- 
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rated, with their young and tender hearts 
sorely lacerated and torn; but during their 
meeting both had a shadowy hope — nay, it 
became a certainty — ^that sooner or later God, 
in whom they trusted and to whom they 
prayed, would work some happy miracle for 
them, and clear all this horror away. 

As the prison gate clanged behind her, it 
found 2if terrible echo in the girls throbbing 
heart, as she drove away. Could they not 
achieve his escape — she and Josephine? They 
thought over all they had read in fiction and 
history — in their Tauchnitz and Leipzig novels 
— of famous escapes, and jumbled them all up in 
scores; such as Mary Stuart's from Loch Leven, 
but that was by a boat, from poison and the 
executioner ; of Lord Nithsdale, disguised in his 
faithful wife's hood and habit ; of De Latude 
from the terrors of the Bastille ; of Edmund 
Dantes from those of the Chateau d'lf ; but 
their enthusiastic little hearts shrank from the 
magnitude of the scheme, forgetting that, even 
if successful, the alleged culpability would yet 
remain. 

Though she was gone from him, the charm 
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of her presence yet lingered in that sordid 
room, and poor Ludwig began, the moment 
he was alone, the ingenious system of self- 
torture so peculiar to the imaginative and 
enthusiastic. 

Were the links of evidence tightening 
against him ? Was the malevolent Diedrich 
Wolfhart — he had either quite forgotten his 
existence or disdained to mention it to Mar- 
garethe — forging new evidence, or seeking by 
legal art and chicanery to strengthen that 
which was supposed to exist ? Had the body 
of the wretched Pokehom been discovered ? 

Poor Ludwig could little conceive what was 
then being enacted in the external world con- 
cerning himself 

Had the colonel's influence been secured ? 
He feared not, as he knew that about Ham- 
burg many of the telegraph wires had been 
cut, or, like all the lines of railway at this 
crisis, were entirely occupied by government 
for military and official purposes. 

He had, indeed, been sorely perplexed, as 
the second day wore on, that there was no 
sign of his examination before any judicial 
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authority. But messengers had come now; 
he heard theh* footsteps echoing in the long 
stone corridors. The pulses of his heart 
quickened^ and he welcomed them with grim 
satisfaction, though their arrival had separated 
him suddenly from Margarethe ; and, when 
parting thus, they little foresaw how long and 
how painful their separation was to be. 





CHAPTER XVII. 



WHAT THE HAMBURG " NACHRICHTEN'' 



CONTAINED. 
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OULD the young Graf believe his 
ears ? He heard voices laughing 
loudly, even boisterously, and they 
were those of Otto Amswald and Kudiger 
Oldendorf, who, in their impetuosity, almost 
burst into his room, jostling, as they did so, 
without much ceremony, a third person, the 
same captain of the Burgher Guard by whom 
he had been arrested at the ball ; and before 
either the latter or the governor of the prison 
could speak, they exclaimed, while wringing 
Ludwig's hand — 

"You are free, Ludwig — ^free, Herr Graf! 
Hiurah !" 

" Free !'' repeated the other, scarcely com- 
prehending them. 
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"Yes," said Otto — "your devil of a doctor 
has been found." 

" Dead V 

" No, alive and well, if not happy." 

'' Found where ?" 

" Of all places in the world, concealed in the 
house of the notary, in the Adolph Platz." 

" In the house of Diedrich Wolfhart f 

" Yes — on whom a most singular calamity 
has just fallen," said the captain of the 
Burgher Guard, " and he is now in the custody 
of the authorities." 

" On what charge — conspiracy V asked 
Ludwig. 

' ' N — murder — or being accessory thereto. ' ' 

" May he soon make acquaintance with the 
henker and his rope !" exclaimed Otto, who 
now laughed loudly at his firiend's face of 
bewilderment, and uninfluenced alike by the 
gloom of the place, or the grave bearing of 
its governor, he waved his forage cap, and 
struck up the famous song of Amdt, who 
died just about ten years before — 

Was ist es Dentsclieii Vaterland P 

lets Freussen land P lets Schawbenland P 
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** Then the doctor was not drowned," said 
Ludwig, with a burst of joy. 

** Not at all ; such fellows are not bom to 
be drowned," replied Captain Oldendorf 

" Did you see him ?** 

"No." 

" Or you, Otto T 

"No." 

" But I did," said the captain of the Burgher 
Guard, "and any man may know him now 
among a thousand, as he has a decided 
wound on each cheek — an old scar and a 
new one." 

" The last is your handiwork, Ludwig." 

"I offer you my hearty congratulations, 
Herr Graf," said the governor of the prison, 
" and herewith beg to restore your sword." 

" I thank you, Herr Hofmeister." 

" And I also congratulate you, count," said 
the captain of the guard, " with my apologies 
for the unpleasant duty put that night upon 
me. But is it possible that you have not 
heard of the singular and terrible event that 
occurred on the night after the ball in the 
Adolph Platz r 

VOL. L 15 
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" Or seen the Hamhurger Nachrichten of this 
momirg ?" asked Oldendorf. 

" You forget that I have been a close 
prisoner." 

" It occupies three columns of the paper," 
said Otto, nowbecominggrave ; for the event re- 
ferred to was certainly one of a very imaccount- 
able nature, and in it the wearer of the scarlet 
domino figured prominently. " Read for 
yourself," he added, drawing the newspaper 
from his pocket, and showing the article in 
question, which, of course, neither Margarethe 
nor Josephine could have seen as yet. 

It was headed, ** Mysterious Occurrence in 
the Adolph Platz. — Suspected Assassination." 

It would appear that the notary, intent 
only upon getting the doctor out of Hamburg 
early on the morning after the arrest, did not 
accompany his niece to the famous ball, 
though he would fain have beheld the eJBfect 
of his scheme when fully developed ; but after 
having a bottle or two of wine and a pipe with 
his compatriot, he locked himself up in his 
room, tucked in with some railway rugs on 
a sofa for the night, and left him to repose. 
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certain that he had him in safe durance, till 
Aloisa returned, weary with dancing and 
excitement, from the gay scene at the Stadt 
Theatre, and full of the story of the young 
count's arrest, and the crushing dismay of 
Margarethe Nerenstien and Josephine von 
Herzberg, 

On learning the tremendous excitement 
caused by that event in public, and aware 
that he had set the whole dire machinery in 
motion, Diedrich Wolfhart became more than 
ever anxious to be rid of his visitor. He looked 
at his watch; but nearly five houi-s must 
elapse ere he would be at Pinneberg to catch 
the Berlin train. 

" Ach Gott," he muttered, as the snoring 
of the doctor was heard, "how sound he 
sleeps I" 

" How weary I am, uncle — I danced every 
dance," said Aloisa, glancing with satisfaction 
at the reflection of her own bright figure in an 
opposite mirror — " and now I must to bed." 

"And Count Ludwig bore his arrest bravely; 
but these junkers^ curse them, carry everything 
bravely." 

15—2 
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"As he was maxched ojff, how the Herr 
Doctor laughed !" 

" The Herr Doctor I What Herr Doctor ?" 
asked the notary, in some perplexity. 

" Dr. Pokehom.'' 

" He was not there. You dream, girl !" 

** Now, dear uncle, 'tis you who dream. He 
joined me at the ball, masked to hide the 
cut on his face. I danced the most of the 
night with him, and see ! he gave me this lovely 
necklet of silver links to suit my Norwegian 
costume. He will be here in a moment ; he 
only left me to smoke a quiet cigar in the 
street. And now I must to bed ; so good 
night, dear uncle." 

" Stay !" exclaimed the notary, thinking to 
himself could she be mad, intoxicated, or 
dreaming ; or did his own senses deceive 
him ? *' There — there in that room, which he 
has not left all night, is the Herr Doctor 
asleep. " 

" Oh, impossible, uncle I This is all some 
trick between you; and if he loves me so 
much, as he says he does, he should not tease 
me when I am so weary." 
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The notary eyed his niece gloomily and 
angrily, and said— 

'* To bed, then, and sleep till your senses 
return. You said that you would flirt with 
the fiend himself if the doctor did not go to 
the ball ; and in good faith you seem to have 
doDe so." 

" Oh, uncle, don't say such hard things ! 
I am very foolish, I know, but not wicked. 
And now, good night," and kissing her hand 
to him, she tripped away gaily to her room, 
tinkling the links of her Norwegian necklet 
as she went. 

She had barely closed the door of her 
sleeping-place when there came from it a 
shriek — ^a yell of agony — so loud and piercing 
that it rooted the terrified notary to the floor 
on which he stood. It roused Dr. Pokehorn 
from his slumber on the sofa, and the whole 
household to boot. Others succeeded — fainter, 
however, but still loud and alarming enough 
to reach the ears of the soldiers of the Night 
Watch in the Adolph Platz and Alster Wall, 
and to bring them clamouring to the house, 
when, with swords drawn, they demanded 
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entrance with a voice of authority, while ham- 
mering at the ponderous knocker. 

By the time they entered they found the 
notary, the doctor, and several of the 
former's servants endeavouring to open, or to 
force, the door of the room from whence rang 
those terrible cries, which became feebler now, 
and were mingled with loud, strange, and 
savage laughter. 

A low groan of pain followed, and all be- 
came stilL Then the door suddenly gave 
way, and the Watch rushed in. On her bed 
lay the niece of the notary, with her ball- 
dress rent and torn, her beautifiil dark hair 
dishevelled, the whole couch and bed-chamber 
bearing evidence of a death-struggle, but 
•with whom ? There was no one there but the 
jgirl, whose corpse was still warm, though 
breathless, with the face blackened and swol- 
len by the mode of her death ; for around her 
slender and now discoloured throat was the 
fatal silver necklet, so fiercely twisted that 
every link was deeply embedded in her deli- 
cate skin. 

" Mein Gott — mein Gott !" exclaimed the 
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wretched notary, his huge nose and face be- 
coming blanched even to the tips of his large 
coarse ears, and his whole soul startled and 
filled with terror and alarm — perhaps for 
himself — and for the first time in his life. 

" A foul assassination has been coromitted V 
exclaimed a captain of the guard — the same 
ofl&cer who but a short time before had ar- 
rested Ludwig Grahame. " Watch the house, 
let none pass out, and search the room." 

Most rigidly was the latter examined. It 
had neither outlet nor entrance but by the 
door, and by its window which overlooked 
the Adolph Platz, and was upon the third 
floor ; so none could have come or gone that 
way — ^the height was too great. 

" As Heaven is my judge," exclaimed Wolf-^ 
hart, in utter misery and great tribulation, 
" I am innocent of this matter, and, like 
Pilate, wash my hands, and leave it in 
yours. '* 

" Better wash your face, too, while about it," 
said the captain of the guard, sternly ; " for 
there is guilt written there, if not on your 
handa" 
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A moment's consideration diowed all, how- 
ever, that this suspicion was unfounded 

" And who is this person with the plastered 
face T asked the captain. 

" Herr Doctor Pokehom, of Posen," replied 
that personage. 

** What !" exclaimed the officer. " Has the 
dead come to life again ? Are you the man 
whom the yoimg count is accused of having 
killed in the Caspet Bastion ?" 

" I know not of what the count is accused," 
replied the other gruffly, evasively, and with 
intense irritation, fearing that he was about 
to be seriously compromised ; " but I am what 
I say." 

So thus the double fact of his existence in 
perfect safety, and of Ludwig's innocence, 
came to light together. The latter knew not 
what to make of this strange, mysterious, and 
incomprehensible story ; yet, there it was — 
a poUce affair, in print and black and 
white, and it certainly added to the mist 
which seemed to envelope the personality of 
Dr. Pokehom. 

" But, any way, thank Heaven, I am free 1" 
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thought the young count, as he folded the 
newspaper. 

Many people said that the whole affair in 
its primary part was a delusion, and that the 
Fraulein Wolfhart had been deceived by some 
tricky masquer who knew her vanity and easy 
disposition. But how came the tragic sequel 
to pass ? It was a mystery beyond compre- 
hension, as the editor of the Nachrichten said 
in his leader ; but it did not follow, as many 
averred, that it was bom of infernal agency, 
and yet it did seem out of the course of nature, 
which teems with operations we cannot under- 
stand. 

" And what of the Herr Doctor ?" Ludwig 
asked the captain of the Burgher Guard, after 
a pause. 

*' He was not detained, Herr Graf." 

" Why r 

" He gave his address in Berlin to appear 
if required, and that was deemed sufficient. 
There was nothing to show that he had any 
connexion with the outrage that had been 
committed, or even in the accusation in which 
his name figured so prominently ; so he was 
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permitted to go on his way rejoicing, and he 
left the city by train." 

" And Diedrich Wolf hart V 

"Is now in custody till the affair of the 
girl's death is explained, and his reasons for 
concealing the doctor in his rooms." 

But " the affair'* of Aloisa's death was never 
explained, anci the Hamburg authorities 
found they were premature in letting the 
doctor sHp so easily through their fingers ; 
for when his presence was required a few 
days after, and telegrams were sent to the 
police in Berlin and to the address he had so 
confidently given, no trace whatever could 
be found of him, nor was any such person 
known. 

*' Sapprement 1 but it is very bewildering, 
all this affair I" exclaimed Otto Amswald, as, 
with Ludwig and Captain Oldendorf, they 
issued from the grim portal of the prison. 
*' Laying open granite blocks with a razor has 
never proved a successful speculation, it is said, 
and so I believe; and it seems as vain to 
speculate upon the details of this story. " 

Ludwig Grahame was perfectly free and 
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without stain certainly as he walked forth 
with his sword in his belt ; but it was with 
the bitter and uncomfortable conviction that 
a great public aflSront had been put upon him, 
that much additional gossip had been afforded 
to the vendors of that commodity in Hamburg, 
and that he had been for some six-and-thirty 
hours or more an inmate of the Gefangnisz 
— an object of suspicion to many, of specula- 
tion to aU, and of sorrow and woe to Mar- 
garethe and his mother ; and he shrunk with 
a nervous horror jfrom the idea that some 
stigma might even yet attach to his hitherto 
stainless name. 

" Otto, dear friend," said he, after a silence 
of some minutes, " I may be taunted with all 
this some day." 

" Who will dare to do so ?" 

" Not to my face will any man dare ; but 
there may be some to recall as apt the quota- 
tion " 

" What quotation T asked Otto, im- 
patiently. 

" Thus — * Anything that is mended is but 
patched; virtue that transgresses is but 
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patched with sin, and sin that amends is but 
patched with virtue.' " 

"A few hours solitude have made you 
cynical and sententious," said Oldendorf, 
laughing. 

"But, Ludwig," said Otto, "there is no 
* patching' here ; you are over-sensitive. Free 
and stainless you come forth, as my sword 
and pistol will ever be ready to maintain ; 
but these will be needless. Your own name, 
and, more than all, your father's name and 
reputation, are sufl&cient guarantees for purest 
honour ; and higher honour and greater repu- 
tation may yet await you ere long. A week 
hence will find us on the Rhine !" 

"Experience shows us how true are the 
words of the English poet," said Oldendorf, 
who, with all his love of gaiety, was a thought- 
ful and weU-read German officer— 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

And so your dark day has passed, Herr 
Grafr 

" Well, Ludwig," said Amswald, after some 
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minutes silence, " I never had, though a 
German, any special predilection for the mar- 
vellous, having been bom and reared among 
those who had no turn or inclination for 
speculative wanderings ; but I must say the 
devil seems to have had some hand in all 
these late affairs." 

" That unfortunate girl, the notary's niece, 
is said to have been one of the prettiest girls 
in Hamburg," said Oldendorf 

"One of the boldest and wildest in her 
way, I have heard," replied Ludwig. " The 
Herr Doctor was certainly a doppel-g ang ei' of 
some kind, else who was the red domino of 
the baQ r 

" And who the assassin of the girl T 

Ay, who ? But speculation was endless on 
that point. 

" The devil has certainly other things to do 
at times than merely to kill flies with his tail," 
said Oldendorf " But as thinking is dry 
work, and here is the Alster Pavihon, I vote 
that we have each a long bumper of iced 
champagnerwein." 

For some time after this, Diedrich Wolf- 
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hart remained under supervision of the 
police authorities, and elsewhere we may- 
meet with him again ; but Ruitz Keekinkettel, 
his prime informant, thought it wise to con- 
ceal himself, which he did in the recesses of 
the Stubbennuick, or the Fleith^a — that old, 
intricate, and obscure part of Hamburg which 
is iutersected with canals, and was so called 
from the same word probably as the Fleet 
Ditch in London. 

The pretty Grafine — ^poor, weak little 
woman, when, on the eventfiil forenoon of 
Ludwig's release, she was wakened byGretchen 
iQ a burst of the wildest joy — ^roused, as it 
were, from a nightmare of misery — found her- 
self clasped in the strong arms of her forgiving, 
afiFectionate, and handsome son. 

After the hoiTor she had endured amid late 
events, she could now see him go forth to face 
the certaia dangers of war with more tranquil- 
lity than she could before have believed to 
be possible; but something of a shock was 
experienced by Ludwig amid his joy and 
satisfaction, when, on hurrying that evening 
to take a fond farewell of Margarethe — a 
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farewell to which he knew the circumstances 
of his immediate departure with his regiment 
would impart wonderful poignancy and ten- 
derness — ^he found the house of Madame 
Nerenstien, near St. Pauli, partially shut up, 
and with its windows closed ! 

" Frau Nerenstien and her niece the Frau- 
lein had just left Hamburg in haste about an 
hour before/' was the information accorded 
by a servant to the yoimg coimt. 

" Left Hamburg — for whence V 

The servants could not say precisely. One 
thought for London. Finally, others said 
St. Petersburg ; but they would learn in a 
few days. 

" Evidently," thought Ludwig, bitterly, 
" it has been a case of anywhere, anywhere, 
out of Hamburg — for the present." 

And he was right in his surmise. He knew 
that Aunt Nerenstien was a woman of action 
and decision— every line of her mouth and 
forehead announced it ; but the fact of her so 
suddenly and effectually sweeping away 
Margarethe with her gave him a sickness of 
the heart, as he sadly and slowly turned away, 
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scarcely -able to adopt the conviction that 
there was the house, with its white waUs 
shining as usual in the setting sun — that 
there, around one well-known window, were 
the roses the hand of Margarethe had twined 
and trained, and that she was there no 
longer. 

Gone ! Gone without a word or letter for 
him, without waiting for the final issue of the 
affair in which he had been involved. The 
conviction of this gave him an unpleasant 
twinge and much alarm. 

" Otto, Madame Nerenstien must have 
deemed me guilty," said Ludwig, who felt 
deeply mortified, when he rejoined his 
Mend. 

" That does not follow. We can't say 
what she thought ; but after the horrible 
afl&ront put upon us all at the ball, she no 
doubt deemed it better to leave the city, as 
she has done, for the sake of Margarethe. By 
to-morrow, perhaps, she will know all, and 
how cruelly you have been accused — how 
maligned and insulted." 

After all that had occurred, there was no 
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chance of Pokehom the Postoer revisiting 
Hamburg again. So between the young 
count and his mother the secret but unhappy 
subject of his existence, and the mal- influence 
he had exerted over their little and once- 
happy household, was no more referred to ; 
but she wept passionately and bitterly when 
the hour of her son's departure came, and 
gave him much advice. 

" Leave nothing undone to please your 
new colonel," she urged repeatedly. 

" Von Hohenthal ? Oh, fear not for me, 
dearest mother." 

" I have an instinctive dread of him." 

" A dread, mother darling ! You have 
been dreaming of our black spectre, surely !" 

"Don't jest with me, Ludwig," said she, 
pressing her trembUng white hands upon her 
breast, and closing her eyes as if in mental pain. 

" Does this dread arise from aught you have 
heard of Von Hohenthal T 

" No," she replied, sadly. 

" From aught you know, then T 

** Neither. He has the name of being a 
high and distinguished oflScer, but one who 
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is harsh and ftruel. Hence, my poor boy, I 
would that you were in any other Prussian 
regiment than the Rhinelanders. " 

" It is too late to think of that now, mother 
dear, and I would rather be one of the brave 
old Rhinelanders than one even of the King's 
Guards. Moreover, am I not the Graf von 
Inveruglas ?" 

A time came, however, when Ludwig was 
fated to recall with acute pain those strange 
forebodings of his mother. 

We have said that the departure of Mar- 
garethe and her aunt had left an imhappy 
impression on Ludwig's mind. Hence he 
could not resist writing a passionate appeal to 
the former (under cover to the latter), re- 
hearsing the old and ofben-told tale of his 
deep love for her, and imploring her not to 
cast him off for those things of which he was 
innocent — adding that if she was so far in- 
fluenced as to do so, he would most assuredly 
throw his life away in the first action with 
the enemy. 

Her answer came, but when he was far 
away in France. 
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Ludwig certainly departed to join his regi- 
ment in higher spirits than he might have 
done, but for the revulsion of his mind, after 
recent events. As the train bore him away 
with his friends, Otto and Oldendorf, he 
watched the green ramparts and lofty spires 
of the city melting in the summer haze and 
fading in the distance ; but it was long before 
the vast tower of St. Michael — which over- 
looks all the Elbe as far as the sea, the dark 
woods and red villages of Holstein on the 
north, and the flat meadows of Hanover on 
the south, and wherein, by night and day, 
the Fire Watch hold their airy post — ^vanished 
from his view ; and then he pondered deeply 
on all that might, and all that must, come to 
pass ere he saw it once more, if he ever saw 
it again. But it was impossible to resist the 
genial influences of those who accompanied 
him. The trio had a compartment of a car- 
riage to themselves, and to their hearts' 
content could join in the chorus — 

Was ist es Dentschen YaterlandP 

as the swift express swept on towards! 

16—2 
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Magdeburg, where the Rhinelanders were 
then in quarters, with their "letters of 
readiness" to take the field. 

" And Josephine T said Ludwig, after a 
long pause, smilingly to Amswald. 

The handsome lieutenant laughed gaily ; 
and as he was twirltog his dark moustache in 
a spiky way straight out from his lip, Ludwig 
detected on one of his fingers a pearl and 
diamond ring which he knew Josephine von 
Herzberg had been wont to wear. 

" Bravo, Otto— her ring ! Thereby hangs 
a tale." 

" The sequel to which you will yet hear." 

" When r 

"When we r^-cross the Rhine," replied 
Otto, heedless of the chances of war. " As 
yet, I must leave Josephine in Hamburg, 
where I found her — found her and my fate." 

Gay though he ever was, Amswald was 
happier and gayer now than ever, for he 
was the aflSanced husband of the charming 
brunette. 





CHAPTEK XVIIL 

BEFORE STRASBURG. 

[HE 20th of August saw Ludwig's bat- 
talion of the Rhinelanders before 
Strasburg. "On to Paris! Vor" 
warts — vor warts !" were the incessant shouts 
in the German ranks, and now the fertile 
fields of France were fast becoming desolate ; 
her sunny skies were darkened by the smoke 
of mighty and incessant battle, till the very 
air seemed to be reeking and redolent of 
blood. 

Prior to the date given, the Prussians had 
been driven from Saarbruck imder the eye 
of Napoleon III. ; but the Crown Prince had 
been victorious on the 4th at Wissemburg, 
and two days subsequently h^ departed — 
Marshal MacMahon, at Worth, (iriving him 
towards Saveme, in Alsace. 
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The Prussians crossed the Rhine at Cohnar 
on the 8th, and in common with his comrades, 
Ludwig joined in the triumphant and exulting 
shout which rent the air, when that stream, 
so famed in war and history, first came in 
sight of the advanced guard ; for " to the 
Germans of every age," says a writer, « this 
ffreat river has been an obiect of aflPection and 
Sve,«nce scarcely inferior to th^ with which 
an Egyptian contemplates the Nile, or the 
Indian his Gangea When these brave bands 
(the army of Blucher in 1814), having 
achieved the rescue of their native soil, came 
in sight of this ancient landmark, the burden 
of a hundred songs, they knelt, and shouted, 
' 21ie Rhine — the Rhine f as with the heart 
and voice of one man. They that were behind 
rushed on, in expectation of another battle." 

By the 12th of August they had won the 
woody passes of the Vosges, but the fortress 
of Bitche held out gallantly. The capture of 
Nancy, and other events, including the bat- 
tles of Gravelotte and Vionville, with a re- 
pulse of the Prussians before Strasburg, fol- 
lowed each other with frightful rapidity ; and 
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it was amid the stirring operations before that 
famous frontier city — ^then the capital of the 
Department of the Bas-Rhin — ^that Ludwig 
first found himself under fire, and realised all 
the terrible eventualities of war. 

His regiment was in brigade with the 82nd 
Hessians and 88th Nassauers, and was led as 
yet by Rudiger Oldendorf, now a major, under 
whom it had taken the field. The colonel, 
Ulric von Hohenthal, was absent on the royal 
staflP, and Ludwig eagerly hoped to have an 
opportunity of doing something brilliant 
before that personage joined, lest the malheur 
at Hamburg might have excited some emo- 
tion in his mind against a subaltern so un- 
lucky. This Otto and others averred to be 
impossible. He had still with him Marga- 
rethe's tiny glove, and he had not forgotten 
his boastful promise concerning it on that 
eventful night at the Stadt Theatre baU. 

Ludwig was proud of his regiment — as what 
young soldier is not ? It had a glorious his- 
tory in the Prussian army, and had been led 
by Field-Marshal Keith, the governor of 
Berlin, in many a field, till an Austrian 
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cannon ball laid that gallant exile low on the 
plain of Hochkirchen ; and, singular to say, 
he was succeeded in his command by another 
Scottish exile — Henry Bothwell, Lord Holy- 
roodhouse. At Ligny and Wavre Blucher 
in person had led it to the charge : and its 
traditions were a repertoire of the most glorious 
episodes m the modem mihtary history of 
Prussia. 

By the 20th of August the siege of Stras- 
burg, under the Prussian General de Bayer, 
had been pressed with the greatest vigour. 
The city is built on a plain, having its greatest 
length from east to west, and is surrounded 
by powerfully bastioned walls and defended 
by a strong citadel. Within the walls, the 
fortifications are divided into the old and 
new — the former being merely repaired by the 
famous Vauban, while the latter were con- 
structed entirely under his direction. The 
citadel is a regular pentagon, composed of 
fine bastions extending almost to the Rhine, 
and had in it a powerful and resolute garrison. 
The city has seven strong gates, and the river 
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was crossed by a bridge of boats, which con- 
nected it with Kehl, a town in Baden. 

Daily its ramparts were wreathed in the 
smoke of artillery, with steel flashing out 
here and there, while high over all towered 
the spire of its cathedral — one of the noblest 
Gothic edifices in the world — and in height 
one hundred and forty feet higher than the 
cross of St. Paul's. The inhabitants are 
chiefly of German origin, so that then, as 
elsewhere in Alsace, the German language 
was spoken, with a spice of mongrel French. 
Prior to the investment, many dark rumours 
had been spread by these people, and rough 
encoimters between them and their, as yet, 
French fellow subjects took place daily in the 
populous suburbs of the city ; and all who 
desired to avoid the horrors of a siege were 
despatched by the commander, General 
Ullrich, to Basle and Belfort, while his gar- 
riflon ^^ increased by the arrival of the 
Garde Mobile of the Bas-Rhin, a regiment of 
Pontoon Artillery, two battalions of the Line, 
and the depot of the 13th Chasseurs. 
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General XJhrich, a native of Phalsburg, 
was an energetic officer, who knew every 
point of Strasbnrg well, and was resolved to 
defend it to the last, and in this spirit all 
those inhabitants who remained were in com- 
plete accordance with him. On his column 
first investing — ^after some previous skirmish- 
ing — the beautiful and romantic city which 
Louis XIV. of France first seized by unwar-* 
rantable attack in a time of perfect peace, 
Genei'al de Bayer sent in an envoy. 

This envoy was Major Rudiger Oldendorf, 
of the Khinelanders, who, yielding to the 
pressing request of Ludwig, took that young 
officer with him. From the Saverne Gate, by 
which they entered, to the head-quarters, 
they were accompanied by a partially-armed 
and scowling mass of the townspeople, who 
cried aloud to them in pure German, " We 
shall not surrender !" and when they delivered 
their message to General Uhrich, that officer, 
by way of reply, merely opened the window, 
and showed him the excited people in the 
Place d'Armes, a great square planted with 
fine trees. Their cries were — 
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" Down with Prussia I Long live France 
and the Emperor ! No surrender I" 

" You have your answer, Herr Major/' said 
General Uhrich, " and have the goodness to 
convey it to General de Bayer. " 

From that moment the siege and the de- 
fence began in all their fury ; for previous to 
the summons the ramparts had been fully 
armed, the glacis razed, and the approaches 
to the city barricaded. The regular bombard- 
ment began at seven in the morning from the 
direction of Kehl, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, and was answered by the cannon of 
Uhrich firing into that open and unprotected 
town. 

On returning from their mission to the city, 
Oldendorf and Ludwig found their regiment 
bivouacked out of cannon shot and near the 
Rhine, which opposite Strasburg is divided 
into two branches by an islet, whereon, sur- 
rounded by weeping willows, stands the 
monument inscribed to the memory of a 
gaUant soldier — " k Dessoix, L'Armee du 
Rhin, 1800." 

The sun had set, and the vast disc of the 
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moon which rose beyond the spire of Stras- 
burg shed a flood of hght upon the scenery, 
through which the Rhine seemed to wind like 
a stream of molten silver. But in the imme- 
diate foreground some fires, which had been 
lit by the soldiers for cooking purposes rather 
than for warmth, as the atmosphere of the 
summer night was balmy and pleasant, shed a 
red light on the picturesque groups of the 
Rhinelanders, who sat or lay about, smoking, 
conversing, or eating, their goat-skin packs 
and tin-kettles cast aside, their arms piled by 
companies, with all their bayonets fixed, and 
on the blades of them, as on the spikes of 
their pickel-haubeSy fell by turns the silver 
radiance of the moon and the ruddy gleam of 
the watch-fires. 

The outpickets and advanced sentinels had 
all been posted, and now a solemn stiUness 
pervaded the scene, where thousands lay on 
the bare earth — a stiUness broken chiefly by 
the occasional neigh of a horse, the hoarse 
challenge of a distant schildwache, as the 
Rounds approached his post, or the voices of 
some staff oflficers, flat-capped and blue- 
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cloaked, who, by the light of a stable lantern, 
were studying a map of the adjacent city 
spread out on the head of a drum. 

Hundreds of bottles and dishes of all kinds 
that were strewed about showed that the 
Rhinelanders had not been behind the 82nd 
Hessians and 8 8th Nassauers in helping them- 
selves freely to all that could be found in the 
larders and pantries of the adjacent villas and 
humbler houses ; and now near a sheltered 
spot, where stood a great wooden crucifix, or 
calvary, some eight feet in height, with a tuft 
of green firs behind it as a background, 
Ludwig and the major, by the noise of 
laughter and singing, found Otto Amswald 
and some other of their brother officers, with 
Captain Wieland, of Von Wrangers White 
Cuirassiers, apparently resolved to " make a 
night " of it, as they lounged on the soft grass, 
smoking Alsatian tobacco in their meer- 
schaums, and partaking of boiled ham, roasted 
fowls, and some of Strasburg's famous pates 
de foxes graSy which, together with some flasks 
of champagne, and some most unexceptionable 
Bhine wine their quartermeister had conveni- 
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ently " found " in an adjacent mansion, whose 
inmates had fled to Belfort with its owner, one 
of the six burgomasters of the ancient city. 

All were disposed to be merry amid the ex- 
citements of active service, and to the prospect 
of bombarding Strasburg, some zest was 
added by recent intelligence from Mars-la- 
Tour, where the best blood of Prussia had 
been poured forth as water. " By the unex- 
pected unmasking of a mitrailleuse battery," 
said Captain Wieland, reading from the 
Cologne Gazette, "Counts Westarp and Wer- 
dalen. Barons Kleist, Grimm, and Witzleben, 
with Heinrich VII., Prince of Beuss, and many 
other officers of noble birth, and some hundred 
soldiers, were destroyed in an instant, while 
Ulric von Hohenthal, of the Rhinelanders, 
had a narrow escape, as the spike ofhispickel- 
haube had been carried away.'* 

" An old fire-eater !" said the quartermeister. 
" Ugh 1 You should have seen him at Koenig- 
gratz, when only a subaltern." 

But all listened with disgust to the ac- 
count of the terrible mitrailleuses, now for 
the first time used in war, and the invention 
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of which, like all military men, they regretted 
and denounced. Another topic which excited 
some anger was the circimistance that many 
of their men who had been killed, and even 
those who had been left helplessly wounded 
in the skirmish with Uhrich's outposts on the 
previous day, had been found with the best of 
their teeth torn out, and robbed of every 
article of value, even to their thick marriage 
rings so frequently worn by Germans, in the 
haste to procure which many had been de- 
prived of their fingera 

Those of the woimded who retained their 
senses were unanimous in ascribing all this to 
one and the same man. He was masked, had 
a bushy beard, and black, keen, glittering 
eyes, wore a long flowing species of Jewish 
gaberdine, and by his voice — ^for he had been 
heard to chuckle and mutter while handling 
his pincers and knife — ^was supposed to be an 
Alsatian Jew, against whom deep vows of 
vengeance were openly registered by each and 
all, should he come this way — none deeper 
than Otto Amswald, as he toyed with the 
ring of Josephine upon his finger. 
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Ludwig learned that the arrival of the new 
colonel, to assume command of the regiment, 
might be daily expected. 

" Well," thought he, " if I strictly do my 
duty, what is the colonel to me ? — or what am 
I to the colonel ?" 

But it was evident, by the remarks of those 
around him, that had Hohenthal been present, 
the group of which he now formed a member 
would have been less loUy and happy than 
they were that mght Lde the fir l^eket. 
The flasks of the fugitive burgomaster's cham- 
pagne were freely circulated, and, soldiers as 
the party were, that sense of discomfort, for 
which the Germans have a capital word, ww- 
heimlichkeity or unhomeliness, was wanting ; 
and noisily the health of WUliam I., of the 
victor of Speichom, of Moltke and Frederick 
William, the Crown Prince, were drunk with 
a hearty hurrah ; and then Otto Amswald, 
who had a fine mellow voice, struck up some 
verses of the ^^ Prinz von Preussen Lied,^^ and 
as many of the soldiers who were listening 
chorused the line of each verse, the song 
seemed to float over aU the extended bivouac. 
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till distant echoes came from the ground occu- 
pied by the Hessians and Nassauers — 

** We're on the Rhine — ^in Baden's land — 

The battle thunders loud, 
And o'er the flowery fields there looms 

A dark, unholy cloud. 
The trumpets ring, the hoarser drums 

Call thousands to their doom ; 
And Strasburg's guns, with lurid Hght, 

Flash out amid the gloom. 

•* The harvest field, which once the plough 

Had tilled in peace profound. 
Is Prussia's glorious field of death. 

But cannon plough the ground. 
From trembling earth in blood baptized, 

Red roses spring to life ; 
But joyfully Germania's sons 

Rush vorwarts to the strife ! 

" When balls and bullets thickest hail. 

The Prince of Prussia stands. 
And scanning all the foeman's ranks. 

The field his eye commands. 
Theu comes the King, so old and sage. 

To win the Prince's ear ; 
And whispers much of prudence due 

From one to Prussia dear." 

But ere Amswald could finish the long and 
stirring song the brigade-major, roused by the 
spirit of singing which seemed to be infecting 
the whole camp, rode past that way and urged 
silence and sleep, preparatory to the work of 
VOL. L 17 
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the morrow — such, he added, were the orders 
of General de Bayer. Muffled in his cloak, 
with a ground-sheet and blanket around him, 
and a billet of wood for his pillow, Ludwig 
strove to sleep and court oblivion for a time ; 
but his surroundings were novel. He could 
hear the murmur of the broad river, and the 
jarring of the long bridge of boats — three 
thousand nine hundred feet in length — while 
now and then a red rocket soared up from 
Strasburg, just as if to hint that General 
Uhrich was on the alert. At other times a 
ghastly blue light was burned to aid his work- 
men on the ramparts, and then would come 
strangely forth the features of that glorious 
spire which can scarcely be deemed German ; 
for such great cathedrals are independent, it 
has been truly written, of all nationality, as 
" their beauty, their age, and the self-sacrifice 
and devotion which they evidence are too 
precious to be risked for the glorification of 
any dynasty :" and Ludwig could heaj% the 
hours struck by its great clock, which was 
finished in 1574, and was one of the wonders 
of Germany. 
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Wtere was Margarethe at that time % In 
Berlin, St. Peteraburg, or London? — perhaps 
home again in pleasant Hambui^ % Anyv/a,y, 
she must have received the farewell letter he 
had written her from thence, and no reply 
had come to him as yet. He perplexed him- 
self with speculations and conjectures till 
sleep fell upon him. 

So passed his first night in front of the 
enemy. 





CHAPTER XrX. 

LXTDWIO MAKES A STABTMNG DISCOVERY. 

|EXT day, aa we have said, the bom- 
bardment of Strasburg began from 
the vicinity of Kehl, and the sky 
seemed alive with shot, shell, and rockets 
as they flew from both sides of the 
river; and during several hours of that 
perilous work, Ludwig, with a fatigue party, 
armed only with pickaxes and shovels, 
had been interring the dead slain in the 
skirmish, and the evidences of their remark- 
able mutilation by the Jew drew many a 
deep hoarse malediction from his men, who 
had thereafter the further task assigned them 
of throwing up an earthwork and digging 
some rifle-pits near the Austerlitz Thor, while 
Rudiger Oldendorf and other commanders of 
battalions had been getting the tents up and 
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a permanent camp established, as it had be- 
come pretty evident that, with a commander 
so resolute as General Uhrich, Strasburg 
would not be taken in a day. 

In the evening the young Graf was return- 
ing weary to camp, and as he passed through 
the streets of newly-erected tents, he was 
startled by a sound that made every pulse 
and fibre tingle. It was a voice with which 
he was unfortimately too familiar, singing the 
old bibulous ditty, **Trinkt und Singt," in 
one of the bell-shaped canvas dwellings, the 
apex of which bore a scarlet banneret inscribed 
with the regimental number of the Rhine- 
landers. What was that most mysterious 
doctor of Posen doing there before Stras- 
biu*g ? 

" Whose tent i^ that ?" he aaked of Otto, 
who came up just as he was dismissing his 
work party. 

'' The Herr Coloners.'' 

*' The Herr Coloners —Von Hohenthal T 

*' Yes. I am just going to report on the 
state of my company, and am curious to see 
him." 
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" Sapperment, so am I !" See if there is 
with him a &.t little paunchy man, with a 
thick beard and round spectacles. ** 

Ludwig waited the return of Otto in great 
anxiety. 

" Well, who was the colcmers visitor T he 
asked, when his friend rejoined him. 

" Visitor ! There was no one there but 
Hohenthal and the adjutant.'' 

" Perhaps there is an inner tent ?" 

" I did not observe. But what is the mat- 
ter, Herr Graf ? You look quite pale. Work 
has wearied you ; come to my tent. We did 
tiot finish all that champagne last night. Come 
after you have seen the coloneL" 

" But does he wish to see mef ' 

" Yes ; and report on the nature of the 
work you have thrown up near the Auster- 
litz gate. You will find him a grim-looking 
sabreur — bronzed and scarred— a dandy 
withal, perfiimed, made up and preserved 
as carefully as a Westphalia ham, notwith- 
standing his five-and-fifty years. 

** And please, Herr Graf, to give him this 
letter, said the oberfeldwebel, or sergeant- 
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major, with a profound salute ; " the field 
post from Berlin has just come in." 

Ludwig took the letter without looking at 
it, and in haste, and fiill of angry curiosity, 
approached the colonel's tent. Raising his 
hand to his spike-helmet in salute as he 
entered it, he found the colonel alone and in 
full uniform, reading an official document; 
but he suddenly turned round, and when his 
eyes met those of Ludwig, the latter felt as 
if turned to stone. 

There, with his double scars, one on each 
cheek, but beardless and closely-shaven to the 
dyed moustache, with his round paunch girt 
tightly by a waistbelt, his bull-like throat 
encircled by the laced collar of the uniform, 
his breast covered with orders, was his evil 
genius ; so Dr. Pokehorn, of Posen, and 
Ulrich von Hohenthal were either one and 
the same man, or the devil himself I 

The mind of the young coimt went back to 
all the past — to that evening combat so 
fiercely fought on the Caspar Bastion, all it 
had led to ; and even his heart died within 
him. His ruin and disgrace — ^yea, his death 
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in some terrible and perhaps disgrax^M 
fashion, were all he had to look forward to 
now — so completely, by the nature of the 
service, was he at the mercy and in the 
power of this man, who hated him, as he 
knew, with the hate of a fiend ! 

There was no doppel-g anger in the situation ; 
the young lieutenant of the spiteful old gar- 
dener's story, the same whom his father's 
sword had marked for life, and the doctor 
whom he, Ludwig, had also scarred, were one 
and the same man ; the fair young Ottilie von 
Hohenthal, who had excited the rivalry of 
Otto Amswald and Captain Wieland, was 
his daughter, and the mysterious lady who had 
visited the Grafine was his wife — the wife of 
that odious doctor whom he had flung like a 
dog into the oozy slime of the Caspar Bastion, 
and whom Diedrich Wolfhart, the notary, 
had-so fatally for himself-concealed in his 
house, to carry out those schemes of revenge 
that had only ended in his own utter ruin. 

The basilisk eyes of Von Hohenthal — ^by 
which name we must now know him— seemed 
to gloat upon the alarm, dismay, disgust, and 
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perplexity of the young count. The pre- 
tended doctor was, he remembered, without 
even a ribbon; though no German is ever 
supposed to be happy without a petty strip of 
such at his button-hole. Now the colonel's 
breast, from epaulette to epaulette, was 
covered with medals of the Danish, Austrian, 
and Itahan wars, including the famous Order 
of the Iron Crown, exactly as when he ap- 
peared so mysteriously on that day in the 
pubhc gaxdens at Hamburg. 

Von Hohenthal saw how the unexpected 
recognition bewildered and crushed Ludwig, 
and even amid his rancorous hate of the 
noble lad — a sentiment all the more bitter 
because the social position, character, and 
appearance of the other were so superior to 
his own — ^as he felt his power, he could not 
repress or conceal a sardonic, triumphant, and 
malicious smile. 

Amid this wild tumult of emotion, he found 
himself reporting, he knew not in what terms, 
or the precise meaning of the words he uttered, 
on the form and position of such a prosaic 
matter as the earthen work within rifle range 
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of the kxis^j&XitL Grate, whfle his mind ran on 
the warning words of his mother, and her 
dread of his colonel's character — ^his harshness 
and cruelty ; but a greater stab was yet to be 
given. 

"A letter for you, Herr Colonel," said he, 
presenting the one given to him by the ober- 
feldwebeL It was addressed in the hand- 
writing of his mother, the Grafine, and bore 
the Hamburg postmark ! This was but a link 
in the horrible chain that seemed to be closing 
round him; and he would have given his 
heart's blood to have seen the contents of that 
letter, which Von Hohenthal somewhat im- 
patiently — even rudely — snatched from his 
hand, and, tearing it open, at once mastered 
the contents. 

In reality, the letter was one in which she 
simply implored his clemency and protection 
for her son, and not to visit the bitter past 
upon him. Ludwig knew not of this. He 
felt only maddened by scorching rage and 
shame. The colonel his enemy ! Now what 
hope had he ? None. Fame to be won ; love 
to be his reward. The future — the past — 
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the present. The past, his forefathers' rank 
and honour — ^the present, his own life — the 
future, Margarethe's love, were all in the grasp 
of this man, who, he knew, loathed him. After 
a pause, the colonel said — 

" This letter is from the Grafine, your 
mother." 

" Indeed !" replied Ludwig, in a voice that 
was all unlike his own. " I knew not that 
you were correspondents.'' 

" Nor are we," replied the colonel drily,, 
as he proceeded to tear the letter up and 
scatter it in minute fragments on the turf 
floor of his tent ; " she simply commits 
you, as a youth, to my protection, and 
hopes that I shall not, when it can be 
avoided, send you on any perilous duty ; but 
orders must be obeyed and duties done 
whether they may be perilous or not," he 
added, with a sneer there was no mistak- 
ing. " Well, Graf von Inveruglas, how like 
you the work of war ?" 

" I have seen but little as yet," replied 
Ludwig sadly, and with a great sinking of 
the heart. " God's world is beautiful ; but 
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already we are beginning to lead the lives of 
dogs in it." 

" It is the fortune of war, Herr Graf; but 
I need not detain you further. Good even- 
ing. 

" Good evening, Herr Colonel " 
And he had nearly said "Herr Doctor** 
instead, as he left the tent, in passing round 
which he heard the chuckling laughter of its 
inmate, who, as if intensely pleased by the 
whole interview, began once more to hum his 
fe,vourite ditty. 

Ludwig rejoined Otto Amswald, who was 
still awaiting him, and was shocked to see 
that his friend was pale as death, aad stag- 
gered like a drunken man; but, without a 
word, he gave him his arm, led him to his 
tent, and compelled him to drain a bumper of 
wine ; then, after a time, Ludwig, aware how 
completely he could rely on the honour of 
Otto, made him his confidant, and startled 
and grieved him very much by the whole 
story. 

He foresaw and feared that Hohenthal 
might be the destruction of Ludwig, in whose 
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power his service, safety, honour, and even 
his life now lay ; but to avoid him was impos- 
sible. No exchange into another regiment 
could be effected in the face of the enemy, 
and in time of war ; and now, by the very 
contingencies of that time, events were fated 
to follow each other with singular and striking 
rapidity. 





CHAPTER XX. 

A SORTIE FROM STRASBURG LUDWIG's 

POST SURPRISED, 

HOUGH the Germans were concen- 
trating their forces for a mighty 
demonstration at Sedan, they were 
not idle elsewhere, and more particularly at 
Strasburg, where the bombardment continued 
day and* night ; and on the 23rd of August 
they succeeded in entrenching themselves 
within a thousand yards of Vauban's famous 
citadel, while, at the same time, the railway 
station was captured by Hohenthal's Rhine- 
landers without loss, under cover of the field 
batteries ^.t Kehl, though Uhrich's garrison 
fired the old-fashioned sachets de mitraUleSy or 
bags full of grape-shot, from his cannon and 
mortars. 

During all these operations, Ludwig was 
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painfully sensible that Von Hohenthal con- 
tinued to send him on every dangerous duty 
which it was possible to intrust to one so junior 
as a fahnrich^ or ensign; but he seemed to 
bear a charmed life, and as yet had not been 
touched ; and on the day the railway station 
was captured, when partly taunted and partly 
requested by the colonel, he performed a feat 
of daring not imlike that related of the old 
Prussian hero, Seydlitz, in Silesia. On a 
dispute taking place as to the calibre of the 
guns to which the corps was opposed, the 
Graf von Inveruglas settled the question by 
daringly advancing alone within the line of 
fire, and watching when the shot struck the 
ground. One ball he picked up, and, not- 
withstanding its great weight, brought it to 
the colonel, who only smiled grimly, and, 
though the brave act solved the question, 
turned coolly on his heel. 
• The headquarters of the besieging force 
were then at Lampertheim, five miles distant 
from Strasburg, and on the day subsequent 
to this episode, the 24th August, a dreadful 
artillery duel took place between the city and 
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the army of De Bayer, and was continued 
throughout the night, and even till five o'clock 
on the morning of the 25 th. The fire of the 
Prussians told with such terrible effect on one 
side of the citadel that it was destroyed, and 
the arsenal burned down. Many portions of 
the town were in flames, and one battery was 
completely silenced ; while, on the other hand, 
old Uhrich's gunners inflicted terrible damage 
on the imfortunate town of Kehl, where several 
houses were set in flames, and others knocked 
to pieces with cannon shot. 

Meanwhile, the " Death Hunter,'' the Jew, 
Isaac Benisrael — for the soldiers had now 
found his name — was in all their mouths. 
The robbery and mutilation of the dead, the 
extraction of teeth, and, it was alleged, fre- 
quent assassination of the wounded who 
chanced to fall in solitary places, went on 
almost every night ; and though rewards were 
offered for Isaac Benisrael's apprehension, and 
special orders issued concerning him, he seemed 
rather ubiquitous, and always escaped. 

Masked, bearded, and clad in his dark 
gaberdine, with a knife in one hand and an 
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iron hook in the other, he was alleged to glide 
about among the fallen and the helpless, 
tearing from their bodies any jewels or finery 
they possessed, after hastening death by his 
violence, or a quiet stab in the heart, and 
extracting teeth firom the jaws of the young, 
if nothing more valuable was in their posses- 
sion ; and the booty this wretch, " with the 
soul of a fox and the heart of a carrion crow," 
was supposed to have acquired was something 
enormous, according to the perhaps exagge- 
rated rumours of the soldiers, who alleged 
that he always retired with his plunder into 
Strasburg. 

In that city, these outcasts of God have 
always been numerous, and nowhere have 
they suffered more cruel persecution. The 
Brand Strasse was so named from the circum- 
stance that on its site in 1348 more than two 
thousand Jews were burned in one mighty 
fire, on the accusation of poisoning the wells 
and causing the plague. From that day, 
no Jew was permitted to sleep within the 
walls, and every evening a trumpet blast 
firom the spire of the cathedral warned them 
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to depart; but now the Jews of Strasburg 
are among the wealthiest in Germany. 

Gn the 26th, the Prussian outposts were 
pushed forward to within eight hundred yards 
of the walls, and they began to divert the 
course of the river HI, with a view to draining 
the moat, and matters began to look so serious 
that the good Bishop of Strasburg (who died 
a few days after) made an attempt at 
mediation. 

He proceeded from the besieged fortress 
to Schiltigheim, where he saw Lieutenant- 
Colonels von Hohenthal and Lezinsky, the 
Baden Staff Commander, and an armistice of 
twenty-four hours was agreed to, though a 
request that the citizens might leave the 
town was refused. According to the German 
account, the two officers were fired upon when 
returning, though one bore a flag of truce ; 
so the mediation proved fruitless, and the 
bombardment was resumed with greater fury 
than ever. 

Gn the night of the 29th, parallels were 
opened, and forty-two new pieces of heavy- 
ordnance placed in position, without any 
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vigorous attempt on the part of the garrison 
to prevent it. Next morning, it was the duty 
of Ludwig, who was now a lieutenant, to 
relieve an out-picket in the open fields on the 
eastern face of Strasburg, about a mile from 
the Jews' Gata His picket consisted of two 
sergeants and forty men, and after receiving 
over the particular orders connected with the 
post from a subaltern of the Nassauers, he 
proceeded, as in duty bound, to make himself 
master of the whole situation by carefully 
examining not only the space he was to occupy 
by his advanced sentinels, but all roads, paths, 
heights, and thickets within rifle shot of their 
posts, with the breadth and practicability of 
the former for cannon and cavalry, and par- 
ticularly the hollow ways by which his picket 
would be approached. 

Had Ludwig possessed a prevision of what 
was about to ensue, he could not have been 
more careful in the mode of his inspection, 
and the manner in which he posted his sen- 
tinels to his left, which rested on the bank 
of the 111, that flowed straight through the 
city, and to his right, which rested on a sweetly 
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picturesque little village church — that of 
St. Gudule — embowered among apple-trees. 

" Beware of the Jew, Fritz," he had heard 
one soldier say laughingly to another, as the 
picket piled arms in a corn-field. 

" Bah !" replied Fritz. " I haven't even a 
kreutzer — nothing either white or yellow in 
my pocket. " 

*•' But you have your teeth." 

"Der Teufel! I'll; keep them while I 
can. " 

The day passed without any event. The 
booming of the adverse guns rang upon the 
still air incessantly; but that had become 
monotonous now, and ceased to be of interest, 
and the young Graf was returning from the 
sixth visit to his sentinels, when the shadows 
of evening were deepening on the woods and 
mountains, when the cry of a female in dis- 
tress, and the laughter and mockery of some 
men, who spoke German, came from behind 
a thick hedge close by him. Pushing a 
passage through it, he found four sturdy 
fellows dragging about a young girl with 
great brutality of manner, and perfectly 
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oblivious to her piteous supplications for 
mercy and pity. 

They were evidently peasants, vinedressers 
of the neighbourhood, flushed with intoxica- 
tion, and encouraged to the perpetration of 
outrage by the presence of an enemy and the 
total suspension of all civil law in the ijeigh- 
bourhood. Even on the approach of Ludwig 
they did not desist, but, with oaths and 
laughter, continued to drag their victim along 
the ground towards the orchard that sur- 
rounded the church. 

"Oh, Mein Herr ! Help— help !" she 
cried, piteously. " Aid me, or I shall 
die !" 

On beholding the hasty approach and 
resolute aspect of Ludwig, the boors let the 
girl fall from their grasp, and seemed re- 
solved to stand on their defence, more 
especially as he seemed alone, all his sen- 
tinels thereabout being posted in conceal- 
ment. One had a pruning-hook, two had 
bludgeons, and the fourth produced a pistol, 
as the girl shrank close to the side of her 
preserver. 
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By one blow of his straight but slender 
Prussian sword, Ludwig rid himself of the 
pistol, which dropped haimlessly on the turf, 
together with three fingers of the owner, who 
danced with "pain, and howled like a wild 
animal. 

*' Begone, scoundrels, or I shall have every 
man of you shot down and buried in that 
ditch before ten minutes are past!" he ex- 
claimed, making feint of cutting at them 
with his sword, on which they turned and 
fled along the road towards Lampertheim; 
and Ludwig turned to the girl, who, though 
very plainly, even poorly, clad, was strikingly 
and picturesquely pretty. 

The well-defined arch of the very dark 
eyebrows, the curve of her lips, and the clear, 
steady gaze of her black eyes, indicated much 
of will and character ; and if it be true, as 
some assert, that a profusion of curly hair is 
indicative of high vitality, then that x>f the 
girl possessed it, for her crisp wavy tresses 
were drawn back from her low white brow, 
and wound in coils around her handsome 
head. She was breathing heavily with 
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agitation, and her bosom rose and fell with 
every respiration. To Ludwig her face 
seemed like one he had seen before. 

"Do you know those men who attacked 
you T he asked. 

" No. I was proceeding, Mein Herr, from 
yonder farm to Strasburg, when they sur- 
rounded me." 

She called the city Sdrazpurg^ for her 
patois was decidedly Franco-German, and on 
her pouting lips even it sounded pretty 

" Do you live there ?" 

'' Yes, Mein Herr." 

" How did you come forth T 

" I had the permission of the officer at the 
Wiesser Thor." 

"Surely you are very courageous, when 
shot and shell are flying about! But, 
suppose that / should not permit you to 
return." 

• 

" I know by your face that you would 
not be so unkind," said she, with a very 
coquettish smila "You look gentle and 
good." 

" Guten nicht — so hasten home, Fraulein," 
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said Ludwig, touching his cap. " I am glad 
that I have been of service to you. *' 

"Ere I go, may I ask your name, Mein 
Herr ?" 

** You may ; but why T 

" That I may remember it in my prayers of 
gratitude." 

" Ludwig — the Graf von Inveruglas." 

She repeated it over twice, as if to impress 
it on her memory. 

"And yours?" he asked, patting her 
shoulder. 

" Judith," she replied, and paused. 

" Judith. What more ?" 

" Oh, it can matter little to you — I am not 
worth remembering. And now farewell, with 
my earnest thanks and blessings. But for 
you, Mein Herr, I might have been done to 
death in yonder orchard." 

She hastened away, and disappeai-ed in 
the direction of the Jews' Gate, while 
Ludwig slowly returned to his picket, 
puzzling himself with the impossible idea 
that he had seen the girl before, or that her 
fetce recalled another to his memory. When 
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next he was to behold that girl's face, it was 
under less pleasant circumstances, and when 
he was well-nigh being " done unto death." 

Evening darkened into the night, which 
was a lovely one ; the air was fresh and 
pure ; the perfume of roses and other flowers 
came from an adjacent garden, whose pro- 
prietor ' had fled ; and a choir of insects 
seemed yet to fill the bushes and hedgerows. 
Ludwig, as he lay among the straw of the 
corn-field, thought of Margarethe (when did 
he cease to think of her ?) now in her home, 
he hoped, beside the peaceful Elbe, and of his 
mother's dwelling by the Alster. The ruin 
of France seemed to be going on around him ; 
but would those homes have been so peacefiil, 
had not the Prussians anticipated the great 
armies which began their march, shouting 
" A Berlin I" and so saved Hamburg from a 
repetition of the dark days of Marshal 
Davoust ? 

With the sergeants of the picket, he was 
fraternally sharing some lager beer, a German 
sausage, and a French loaf of bread about a 
yard long, and all were making themselves 
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comfortable, with some of the appurtenances 
of a neighbouring house, the chairs, tables, 
and even the feather beds and mattresses of 
which were brought forth freely for the 
accommodation of the picket, when one great 
rocket, that soared up into the sky from the 
Stone Gate, or extreme northern angle of 
Strasburg, answered, or followed by a similar 
rocket that ascended from the citadel on the 
north, seemed to indicate something — no one 
could tell what — but sufficient to put Ludwig 
with every other officer in command of an 
outlying picket on the alert. 

After a time he extinguished his meer* 
schaum, looked to his revolver, and went 
forth alone, without even a sergeant, to visit 
his sentinels, and see whether all remained 
quiet in front. 

The brightness of the sky was fast passing 
away now, and ere midnight came it was 
involved in masses of murky cloud. All 
were alert on their posts and standing 
steadUy " at ease with ordered arms," and 
their eyes turned intently to where the 
masses of Strasburg, citadel, cathedral, and 
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fortifications, with vague and uncertain lights 
fluttering therein, rose against the now 
gloomy sky. 

With an emotion of uneasiness he could 
not define, unless it were an intense desire to 
fulfil his important duty to the utmost, and 
avoid any strictures from Von Hohenthal, 
Ludwig passed his line of sentries, and 
issuing from the hedgerow, saw the place 
where he had rescued the girl some hours 
before. All was quiet and still — not even 
the hum of a grasshopper was there ; but a 
vague, thrilling, and startling sensation of 
some one, or something being near him, made 
Ludwig's pulses quicken as he passed and 
glanced nervously around him. 

A footfall — was there one ? No, none 1 
What seemed to pass near him hoveringly, 
lingeringly — a shadow black and cold, like a 
long dark cloak surmounted by a vaguely 
defined head, with floating hair — no mouth or 
eyes or nose apparently, but cold, white 
gleaming eyes. 

A gasp escaped Ludwig. Was this the 
spectral warning that was said to bode evil to 
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the Giahames of Inveruglas ? Was it the 
plundering Jew — or what ? After shrinking 
back, he drew his sword, then rushed 
forward to find only space. The figure had 
passed away; but Ludwig nearly stumbled 
over a greater or more solid peril that was at 
hand. 

The night, we have said, had become very 
dark and cloudy ; no moon or stars shone 
through the gloom overhead. The adjacent 
church, the orchard, and hedgerows were 
sunk in blackness and obscurity, amid which 
a figure was gliding, watching every move- 
ment of Ludwig with gleaming, stealthy 
eyes, with bated breath, and the concentrated 
purpose of a cat watching a mouse, and a 
hand of this figure grasped a six-barrelled 
revolver. What his object could be it was 
impossible to say ; unless espionage, with 
assassination as a necessary sequel thereto if 
detected. 

Suddenly the opaque figure of the stealthy 
croucher caught the eye of the young officer, 
who watched steadily without appearing to 
do so. A man was hovering near his post ; 
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but to have fired upon him would cause a 
false alarm — might bring the whole of the 
pickets, outlying and inlying, with the army 
itself, under arms, and gain him a rebuke 
from Colonel von Hohenthal for creating a 
disturbance. 

To pass his sword through him were crueL 
He might be but some poor houseless 
mendicant. 

The stranger drew stealthily nearer ; then 
Ludwig sprang forward, and with sword 
upheld caught him by the throat and dragged 
him up. They were face to face ; but the 
cold barrel of a revolver was pressed against 
Ludwigs forehead, and the unknown, in 
quick and fierce succession, snapped, but in 
vain, the pistol six successive times. Not a 
chamber exploded — the caps, if he had ever 
placed them on, having fallen off. 

" Ten thousand devils !" exclaimed the 
stranger, in German, as he made firantic 
efforts to break away, till Ludwig, in making 
a blow at his head, struck off his cap, and 
recognised, even amid the gloom there, the 
repulsive visage, the shapeless nose, and the 
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large, keen, fierce eyes of — Diedrich Wolf- 
hart ! 

In his astonishment he released the man's 
throat, and they glared, rather than looked, 
at each other in silence. 

We have elsewhere said that the notary 
was one of those Hamburgers who resented 
then, as many of them still do, bitterly, and 
not unnaturally, the incorporation of the 
once Free Hanse City and its district with 
the Prussian empire. Ruined in Hamburg 
by the recoil of his own villanies upon 
himself, and also by that mysterious and, as 
yet, unexplained episode, over which he 
certainly had no control, he had wandered 
forth, he cared not whither ; but finding 
himself in the Rhenish provinces, he resolved 
to make himself useful to the French, the 
enemies of his country — if country he had at 
all — and was now, as events proved, occupy- 
ing the post of spy to them in Strasburg. 

And this was the sequel to the past life of 
Wolfhart the notary. Cruel-hearted and 
purse-proud, slavishly mean towards his 
inferiors if wealthy ; self-sufficient and 
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insolent to those who were his equals in 
position, though inferior in a monetary point 
of view; cringing to all who were really 
above him : a tyrant and worse to all who 
were in any way below him or in his power, 
he had now been compelled to quit the study 
and practice of the law, and betake him to 
the next employment most congenial — ^that 
of spy, and perhaps of thief. 

" This is a sudden rencontre /" said Ludwig. 

"May death rock me asleep if you will 
like the next so well,'' exclaimed the ex- 
notary, who, to do him justice, was as much 
surprised by the sudden meeting as Ludwig 
himself, from whom he turned and fled 
straight in the direction of Strasburg ; and 
aware that it was impossible to pursue, the 
Graf returned to his picket. 

" Hohenthal and the Herr Doctor one ! 
Wolfhart here ! Sapperment ! we shall be 
having the Scarlet Domino of the ball next !" 
thought Ludwig, grimly ; and indeed the 
agencies of evil and destruction were nearer 
than he expected. 

The ascent of rockets continued from time 
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to time in Strasburg, and the great clock of 
the cathedral had just tolled midnight, when 
an unwonted clamour of all the church bells 
began, while the attention of the besieging 
force, more especially of the outpickets and 
trench guards, was arrested by the guns of 
the city, firing, apparently at random, in 
every direction, to cloak, as it eventually 
proved, the soimds of a sortie, one of the 
many made by the resolute garrison of old 
General Uhrich. 

An observant eye might have observed a 
great dark colunm, every sound made by 
which was muffled by the din in Strasburg, 
debouching from the Jews' Gate, along the 
hollow way amid which Ludwig had posted a 
special sentinel. Why did not that sentinel 
fire ? By failing to do so, he was guilty of 
betraying his post. Yet the Rhinelander, a 
trained soldier, was not, when the story 
became known. 

Under screen of a hedgerow a man had 
approached stealthily — WoUTiaxt the spy and 
guide — ^pistol in hand again, but this time 
capped, and surely so. To a wretch whose 
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spirit was cowardly and cunning, it was a 
time of dreadful suspense, if the eye of the 
soldier on whom he was creeping, as before 
he had crept on the count, detected him. 
The figure of the silent and motionless 
Rhinelander, in his great-coat and pichel" 
haube, looked gigantic and muscular in the 
dark, as Wolfhart crept round and stole upon 
him from behind. He was all unconscious of 
the coming evil till Wolfhart 's clutch was on 
his throat, a pistol was at his ear, and the 
fierce threat was hissed into it — 

*' Silence ! If you utter one word, your 
brains will spatter the grass !" 

Deprived of all his faculties by the sudden 
surprise, the Rhinelander permitted himself 
to be disarmed and dragged to the front, 
where he suddenly found himself a prisoner 
of war amid the dense mass of Garde Mobile, 
Infantry of the Line, and the 1 3th Chasseurs, 
which poured in column of subdivisions along 
the roadway, efiecting thus a silent passage 
between Ludwig's advanced sentinels, and 
pressing on fiill to where the main body of 
his picket was bivouacked in the corn-field. 
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Suddenly the whole army investing Stras- 
burff were called to arms, as Ludwig's 
sJled picket wa» to it, feet, b, an i^S. 
fire of musketry flashing out on all sides from 
this hitherto silent column, which, as it burst 
through the zone of pickets on its way to 
scour the trenches, showed suddenly amid its 
dark mass the flashing of swords, bayonets, 
and the glitter of accoutrements, while the 
"Marseillaise" came from thousands of 
mouths, together with the heavy tramping 
of feet, the sputtering of the musketry in 
front, the roar of voices behind it, the cries of 
the wounded, the oaths and threats of the 
ftirious — all surging up into a medley of 
soimds more than enough to " pierce the 
night's dull ear." 

Overborne, but firing briskly, Ludwig's 
men now fell back upon the inlying pickets, 
while battalion after battalion came hurrying 
to the front and a confused but general action 
began in the dark, where friend could scarcely 
be^tinguished from foe. 

A wing of the Rhinelanders, under Olden- 
dorf, was speedily up, and with the needle- 
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gun soon checked the head of the column ; 
but so heavy was the fire of the enemy, that 
to Ludwig it seemed as if every man he 
turned to speak to was shot down imme- 
diately after. 

"How came you to let these devils past 
your post?" asked Oldendorf, angrily, of 
Ludwig, who, ere he could reply, was 
interrupted by the irrepressible . Otto, who 
exclaimed — 

" How merrily the French dogs sing under 
fire ! Comrades, let us, too, give them a 
stave !" and flourishing his sword, he struck 
up the last verse of " The Prinz von Preussen 
Lied''— 

" The private shares his loaf with me ; 

Ah, little did I ween ; 
That you wotdd grudge your native prince 

The soldier's leaden becm. 
Ha ! Ehinelanders and Fusiliers ! 

On, on, brave troops, 'tis done ! 
The Lord in heaven be thanked for this — 

Brave friends the battle's won !'* 

" I hope no blue bean will fall to my share," 
said Otto, gaily, using the German soldier s 
term, blaue bohne, for a bullet. " Here comes 
the right wing in support, under the Herr 
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Colonel on his horse. Sapperment! such a 
hideous brute it is, with a length of leg that 
might have suited the charger of the lost 
Lenores lover in the midnight ride." 

But Otto's gaiety did not prove infectious ; 
the work in hand was too serious, and it 
seemed as if mistimed, or that he was fea^ as 
the Scots have it, or fated. Above the cross- 
spiked helmets, or pickel-haubes, glittered a 
forest of steel bayonets, as the wing came up 
with the grey dawn, brightening its sombre 
front, and in a moment, amid the whirling 
smoke, Ludwig thought he read his fate in 
the malicious eye of Von Hohenthal when it 
met his. 

He was a brave fellow who led the French 
sortie ; his left sleeve was empty and 
buttoned up against his breast, and he 
guided his horse amid the infernal meUe 
around him as quietly as if in the Champs 
Elysdes, till a ball stretched him on the gory 
turf, to rise no more. The French sortie had 
with them field-pieces, but to these the 
mitrailleuses responded with a shrieking 
roar, while the clatter of the breechloaders 
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was incessant as the roar of a waterfall The 
loss of life was great on both sides ; but the 
French failed utterly in their attempt to 
scour the trenches ; the sortie was completely 
repulsed, and the French, with an igno- 
minious rush, fell back in the greatest dis- 
order, to reach the shelter of Strasburg by 
the Jews' Grate, and even by that beside the 
lU. 

It was now that the oberfeldwebel an- 
nounced to Ludwig the mode in which his 
sentinel had been taken prisoner, as the man 
had effected his escape, and had, moreover, 
recognised the spy, his captor, among the 
dead. 

Ludwig went to the place where the corpse 
lay pierced by many a bullet. The sergeant 
turned him coolly on his back, and the dead 
man proved indeed to be Diedrich Wolfhart, 
the notary of Hamburg. 

When the vile hurly-burly of the conflict 
was over, and nothing remained of it to those 
who had escaped untouched, but the reaction 
of spirit and thirsty excitement, friends and 
comrades began to look around them in 
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search of each other; and Ludwig, with 
much concern and anxiety growing in his 
heart, foiled to discover Otto, either in the 
ranks or among the dead and wounded, 
who covered all the shot-sown and furrowed 
ground 

" I saw him just about sunrise, near the 
Uttle church of St. Gudule," said Oldendorf ; 
" he had lost his skirmishers amid the smoke 
and his helmet too." 

" He was evidently wounded, Herr Graf," 
added the veteran oberfeldwebel, whose head 
was swathed, and his sword-hand bandaged 
up. 

" Wounded I'' 

"Ja, MeinHerr." 

" What made you think so V 

" Because the Herr Lieutenant was stag- 
gering wildly about. He then became en- 
veloped in smoke, and when I looked again, 
he had either fallen or disappeared.*' 

His merry comrade and coUege chum ! 
The heart of Ludwig was wrung within, and 
his thoughts flashed home to the dark beauty 
and witchery pf Josephine von Herzberg, th^ 
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girl who loved the lost one so tenderly ; but 
again he was approached by the oberfeld- 
webel, who with a profound salute, said — 

" Herr Graf, the Herr Colonel would speaJk 
with you,'' 

" Where is he T 

" At yonder tree, which a cannon-shot has 
spht in two." 

The heart that had sunk on hearing of 
Otto's too probable fate now burned with 
much of genuine indignation, as Ludwig 
feared that the time had come at last when 
he would find himself at the mercy of Von 
HohenthaL 

The branches of the cloven trees were 
drooping over a group of mounted and dis- 
mounted staff-officers, aU of whom regarded 
him with eyes expressive of anything but 
favour, and among the former were the 
General de Bayer and his colonel, whose 
face seemed more malevolent and bis helmet 
more spiky than ever. 

"Graf von Inveruglas," said he, sternly, 
"you have permitted your post to be sur- 
prised, and the whole anny, together with 
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the capture of Strasburg, to be thereby 
imperiUeA" 

" How came this to pass ?" asked General 
de Bayer. 

" However it came to pass, it was a gross 
dereliction of duty — ^if not worse,** said 
HohenthaL 

" It was noty' replied Ludwig, firmly. 

" Dare you say so T thundered the coloneL 

" I do.** 

" To me V 

" To you or any man, Herr ColoneL" 

" How then V said Hohenthal, bursting 
with suppressed passion, 

" Let the Graf himself explain," said 
General de Bayer. 

" If he can — ^for the honour of the Rhine- 
landers is involved therein." 

" There is more, Herr Colonel — ^my own 
honour, and that of my father, who led the 
Uhlans in Moravia, and was, as an officer, 
second to none in the Prussian army 1" 

" Ja wohl !" said De Bayer. " I remember 
your father in that campaign, as who does 
not that was there T 
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"I would he had been posted in the 
hollow way beside the church," said Hohen- 
thaL " Many who are awaiting their burial 
might now have been awaiting the breakfast 
drum. " 

" My advanced sentinel, who, after escap- 
ing the enemy, is here to speak for himself, 
was deceived, and sprung upon by a spy — a 
guide. " 

" A spy !" said Hohenthal, incredulously. 

" Yes — ^who is now lying dead." 

" Ha ! ha ! — and consequently unable to 
corroborate your story. * Who is lying 
dead !' " 

" Shot through the heart ; but whom you 
may well be able to recognise, Herr Colonel," 
replied Ludwig, prompted by ungovernable 
passicm to refer even there to the past rela- 
tions between himself and his tormentor. 

" I — ^what — how — who is he ?" 

"Diedrich Wolfhart, the notary of Ham- 
burg." 

The brow of Von Hohenthal grew black 
as midnight. 

*' It is &lse. I know no such man." 
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His denial, so injurious in its character, 
was most unfeir, as Ludwig could not then 
follow up his assertion. Hohenthal knew^ 
this, and there was an expression in his eyes 
and a cruel sneer on his ugly mouth that 
belied his words, and hatred grew deeper 
in his heart as he felt himself to be more 
and more the inferior animal of the two. 

De Bayer, a quick reader of men and their 
emotions, and of secret springs of action, 
detected in the relations of the young Graf 
and his choleric colonel that there were more 
than met the eye ; so he said simply — 

" Let us hear the story of Fritz, the sen- 
tinel." 

The latter told his story plainly and 
simply, after which the general said— 

" Herr Graf von Inveruglas, rejoin yoin* 
company. We shall hope to hear no more of 
misfortunes such as this." 

" Surely the devil controls my destiny, or 
has some hand in my affairs!" thought 
Ludwig, as he turned away, and felt sorely 
and keenly the want of Otto Amswald, in 
whom to confide his sorrows and resentment. 
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The longed-for time when he might com- 
mand a post of responsibility before the 
enemy, and in which he hoped to distinguish 
himself, thereby to win the new admiration 
of Margarethe, the coveted Iron Cross per- 
haps, and to wipe out the memory of those 
dark events at Hamburg, had come at last, 
only to expose him to malignity, to specula- 
tion, and animadversion in the army. He 
had been foiled even there, in Alsace, by his 
first enemy, the notary ; and there, too, had 
been brought face to face with his second 
and worst, the pretended Posen doctor — the 
Herr Colonel von Hohenthal ! 

The soldier's hlaue bohne had rid him for 
ever of the first, and fate or the fortunes of 
war, he could but hope, would, ere long, rid 
him of the other. 

But meanwhile, where was Otto Ams- 
wald? 

Ludwig, the moment he could be spared 
from duty — the making up of returns, the 
collection of scattered arms, the burial of the 
dead, and so forth — set out in search of h\m 
over the ground where he had last been seen 
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reeling about among the smoke of the con- 
flict by the oberfeldwebel. 

As for Von Hohenthal, baffled for the 
present in crushing and disgracing the young 
Graf von Inveruglas, his fiiry only found 
vent in curses and blasphemy muttered under 
his moustache, and in the hope and antici- 
pation of a black and revengeftd future, in 
which he invoked the fiend himself to aid 
him, for there was as much of superstition 
in the words as in the mind of Ulric von 
Hohenthal 

To use an English camp-phrase, he had 
intended to " go down the throat" of Ludwig, 
spurs on and all ; but had, thanks to Greneral 
de Bayer, most signally failed in doing so. 
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